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N the whole the results of the various con- 
() ferences that have been held in India this 
week—by the Congress, the Liberals, the 

Moslems and the Sikhs—may, we think, be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. There is now a plain cleavage 
between the Moderates and the irresponsible extremists 
who have captured the Congress; and no British 
Government could be better qualified than the present 
one to understand from intimate personal experience the 
precise nature of such a cleavage and to take advantage 
of the situation which it creates. The Congress, by 
its attitude towards the recent attempt on the Viceroy’s 
life, by its demand for instant independence and by its 
definite refusal to take any part in a conference even 
on the basis of “‘ Dominion Status,”’ has placed itself 
beyond the pale. There is no reason why any further 
attempt should be made to “ conciliate ’’ the Congress 
leaders or, indeed, te pay any more attention to them 
at all except in so far as they may attempt violence, 
which is not very likely. The British authorities both 
in India and at home are thus set free to concentrate 
their efforts on obtaining from the more moderate 
parties a fair and reasonable consideration of the forth- 
coming Report of the Simon Commission. The breaking 
away of extremist groups always implies a simplification 
of the political situation, and though it is early yet 
to prophesy, we are inclined to think—and certainly 
to hope—that the events of this week may mark a 


favourable turning-point in the history of Anglo- 
Indian relations. 





* * * 


The memorandum of the French Government setting 
forth their views about the coming Naval Conference 
can hardly be called a comforting document. It is, 





of course, full of professions of goodwill, but it mixes 
a great deal of powder with the jam. The Kellogg Pact, 
it points out, on which Great Britain and the United 
States have based their conversations, is all very well, 
but France, when she talks of disarmament, is thinking 
primarily of the Covenant of the League. All forms of 
disarmament are interdependent, and the London 
Conference decisions must be regarded as subordinate 
to the future activities of the Preparatory Commission 
at Geneva. The French still hanker after security by 
definite guarantees against aggressors. On the question 
of naval reductions they cling to their old insistence 
on limitation by total tonnage, supplemented by some 
arrangements for limitations of categories of ships. 
And France will see to it that her total tonnage is 
based on the needs of her colonial empire. Finally, the 
project of the ‘‘ Mediterranean Locarno ’—or “ Mediter- 
ranean Washington ” as the memorandum prefers now 
to call it—is referred to in a tentative and seductive 
fashion. It is evident that the Conference is not going 
to be a Sunday-school party. Some of the American 
commentators, indeed, find such fundamental disagree- 
ment in this memorandum with the premises of the 
MacDonald—Hoover understanding, that they ask 
whether it is any use holding the London Conference 
at all. But this, we think, is too pessimistic a view. 
Uncomfortable as we may be about the French attitude, 
we must obviously make the best of it, and it is at least 
some satisfaction that we are not going into these 
important discussions in an atmosphere of illusion 
and pretence. In any case, we may be’ reasonably 
confident that nothing will occur to upset, or to prevent 
the strengthening of, the accord between Great Britain 
and the United States. 
* * * 

The Nanking Government has taken the bold step 

of abolishing all extra-territorial rights in China as 
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from January Ist. In principle, of course, this is 
indefensible, since the rights of foreigners are based on 
treaties, and if they are to be cancelled should be can- 
celled in due form and by mutual agreement. In 
practice, the Chinese action may fairly be criticised as 
premature. In the present state of the country the 
laws of the Chinese Republic and the provincial regula- 
tions obviously do not provide adequate guarantee for 
the foreign residents, though we hope that the time will 
come when they will do so. There is a talk of a new 
code to govern litigation between Chinese and foreigners, 
but this has not got beyond the paper stage—nor even 
so far as that. Nevertheless, awkward as the situation 
looks, there is nothing to do but to keep calm about it. 
The British Government long ago made it clear that 
they had no intention of trying to maintain indefinitely 
the “ unequal treaties,” and that they were prepared, 
in company with the other Powers, to discuss their 
abrogation. But Mr. Henderson, sympathetic as he is 
to Chinese aspirations for freedom, expects things to be 
done decently and in order, and he will naturally be 
concerned that the abolition of privileges shall be 
carried out with due regard to the circumstances in each 
case. It remains now to be seen what the next move of 
Nanking will be after this first precipitate action. So 
far as we can judge from present indications, there will 
be no attempt to force the pace on either side. Mr. C. T. 
Wang is not a fool, and Mr. Henderson is not a bully. 
And so, whilst the Chinese may pretend that extra- 
territoriality is dead, it will actually have to function 
for a little longer yet. 
* * * 


Among the many problems to be solved at the Hague 
is the complicated question of the so-called Eastern 
Reparations. These affect the future relations of the 
various Succession States, and more particularly the 
relations between Hungary and Roumania and Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. At the present moment it cannot 
be said that the prospects for a settlement are hopeful. 
Hungary has adopted a non possumus attitude, and has 
declared that the time has come when she must cease 
being bled. Her neighbours are equally insistent that 
the defined and undefined terms of the treaty must be 
carried out to the last letter. Roumania, in particular, 
desires to link up the Optant dispute with Reparations, 
and in view of the widely divergent standpoints of the 
various parties it is difficult to see how they are likely 
to achieve agreement. Whatever the merits of each 
individual case may be, it is only too clear that the 
question of the Eastern Reparations is one which has 
been allowed to drift far too long. The blame rests 
largely with the Great Powers, who have not shown 
sufficient firmness in dealing with a matter which is 
seriously retarding the reconstruction of Central Europe. 
If a settlement is to be achieved, it is obvious that con- 
siderable pressure will have to be exerted on all the 
parties. It is to be hoped, however, that the Allied 
Powers will resist the temptation of seeking a compromise 
the chief burden of which would fall on Germany. 
Such a course of action, in spite of past successful 
precedents, would be fatal at the present moment. 

* * * 


During the past week there have been certain signs 
of disintegration among the various irregular forces 
in Austria. In particular, the action of the Heimwehr 
in removing the Minister of the Interior from member- 
ship of the local organisation in Carinthia has created 
a breach between the Agrarian League and this force. 
In addition, a group of the Patriotic League has broken 
away as a mark of disapproval of the League’s intrans- 
igent attitude towards the Socialists. It would be 
a mistake to attribute too much importance to these 


manifestations, or to assume that Herr Schober’s 
difficulties as Chancellor have been ended by the 
constitutional reforms which he has succeeded in 
carrying through the Austrian Parliament. Straws, 
however, show which way the wind is blowing, and in 
the increasing desire of peaceable citizens to make 
their voice heard in favour of disbandment lies the 
best hope of a complete disarmament of all the irregular 
forces. It is also a satisfactory portent that the 
Austrian press is now stressing the need for internal 
tranquillity in order to enable the country to grapple 
with its economic problems and, above all, to enable 
the Government to raise the foreign loan which has 
so long been held in abeyance. Herr Schober is known 
to be in favour of the total disarmament of all the 
irregular forces, whether Socialist or Fascist. Although 
the problem still presents certain difficulties, his task 
has become an easier one than seemed possible a few 
weeks ago. 
** * * 


We can imagine few things more silly than the fuss 
which is being made over a New Year message from 
the Communist International, published this week in 
a new Communist newspaper in this country. The 
message itself is simply the usual claptrap about rousing 
the British workers to fight against Imperialism, 
Rationalisation of Industry, and their false friends, the 
Labour Government. It contains nothing that every- 
one has not heard a hundred times before, and nothing, 
one would imagine, likely to have even the smallest 
influence on any single person. Yet it is being alleged, 
with apparent seriousness, that this absurd message is 
a serious violation of the undertakings against propa- 
ganda given by the Soviet Government, and that the 
Foreign Secretary ought to take notice of it and demand 
an immediate explanation. Of course, there are a 
number of people in this country who have Bolshevism 
so much on the brain that they become utterly irrational 
as soon as it is mentioned; and it is only to people in 
this state of mind that the message will seem worth 
even a moment’s attention. That the Comintern is 
largely controlled by the Soviet Government is of course 
true enough; and, if there is any sign of the use of 
Russian money, through its agency, to stir up serious 
agitation in this country, we have no doubt Mr. Hender- 
son will take the appropriate step. But as long as the 
Comintern confines itself to New Year messages of 
ill-will towards men, it can safely be let alone; and 
it would be absurd to contend that the undertaking 
given by the Russian Government includes a promise 
to silence the Comintern altogether. 

* * * 

It is impossible not to feel some sympathy with 
Mr. Thomas in his rather naive plea that everyone 
concentrates the main fire of criticism on him, and lets 
his colleagues in the Government get off far more 
lightly. Mr. MacDonald has the prestige he brought 
back from Washington; Mr. Snowden is reputed the 
saviour of his country in the matter of reparations; 
but poor Mr. Thomas came back from Canada to face 
an ungrateful country, full of sniping critics behind 
and before. The Lord Privy Seal has, of course, by 
far the hardest task of any Minister; and he is most 
vulnerable to attack both by his political opponents 
and by Labour supporters. But is he so sure that he 


does not deserve any of the hard things that are being 
said of him? Admit that he gets more than his fair 
share of kicks, and less of the ha’pence; but does he 
really merit all ha’pence and no kicks? No one expects 
him to have solved the unemployment problem yet; 
but is he even in a fair way towards beginning to 
attempt a solution? Has he yet realised the elementary 
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fact that no endeavours to restore the efficiency of 
industry will by themselves afford a solution, and that, 
when the country said at the General Election that it 
wanted unemployment courageously tackled, it meant 
that it wanted to see a real effort to set the unemployed 
to work here and now? Mr. Thomas seems nowadays 
to be so busy in explaining why he has not solved the 
problem as to suggest that, like Mr. Baldwin, he does 
not believe it can be solved at all. 


2 * * 


Mr. Maxton and Mr. Wheatley and their little group 
of recalcitrant Socialists are commonly reputed to have 
their stronghold in the I.L.P., and, above all, in its 
Scottish branches. There is therefore a special signifi- 
cance in the refusal, by a large majority, of the Scottish 
Council of the I.L.P. to endorse the attitude they have 
taken up. We in the South are apt to confuse Scotland 
with the Clyde, and even the noisier part of the Clyde 
with the Clyde as a whole. In fact, it appears, there is 
a good deal of opposition to Mr. Wheatley’s attitude in 
Glasgow itself, and very little support for it in the 
rest of Scotland. It is true that Mr. Maxton has 
received the backing of the National Council of the 
ILL.P. as a whole; but it remains to be seen how far 
this decision reflects the attitude of i.L.P. members 
generally. Probably it does not, either in England or 
in Scotland, where the I.L.P. is a good deal more im- 
portant than here in relation to the Labour Party as 
a whole. It is safe enough to assume that the I.L.P. 
everywhere sympathises with Mr. Maxton’s aims; but 
it does not follow that it agrees with his methods of pro- 
moting them. Perhaps this rebuff from his own Scottish 
Council will cause Mr. Maxton, if not Mr. Wheatley, to 
think again, and to realise that there is necessarily a 
great difference between the full-blooded Socialism that 
he wants and anything that a Labour Government, in 
the present state of parties in Parliament and opinion 
in the country, can reasonably be asked to attempt. 


* * * 


The first public rumblings of a controversy that may 
assume a large measure of public importance were 
heard this week at a special conference convened by 
the National Union of Teachers in connection wtih 
the Government’s Education Bill. As we have pointed 
out more than once, the raising of the school-leaving 
age, and the general transference of the older children 
in elementary schools to ‘ central schools ” or the like, 
is bound to stir up again the religious issue; for it 
means, in many cases, that the older children will go 
in future to “* provided” instead of ‘‘ non-provided ” 
schools. The religious bodies, in certain cases, are now 
making claims which would involve the provision of 
denominational teaching in schools belonging to the 
Education Authorities, or the representation of de- 
hominational bodies on the committees responsible for 
the choice of teachers. They are afraid of a new 
attempt to impose doctrinal tests on teachers seeking 
employment, and of an evasion, if not an actual break- 
down of the compromise on the religious question 
Which has been in force ever since the compulsory 
system was introduced. Undoubtedly, this is in certain 
areas a real danger; for while, in many places, reason- 
able agreements are being reached without difficulty 
between the religious bodies and the Local Education 
Authorities, in others there is already serious trouble. 
No one, we suppose, has much love for the present 
Compromise; but it has somehow worked for a long 
time, and kept the religious issue from wrecking the 
advance of public education. It will be a calamity if 
teligious controversy now re-enters the educational 
world; and the N.U.T. is quite right in raising its voice 


in favour of the maintenance of the existing compromise, 
unsatisfactory as it is in certain respects. 


* * * 


The Lancashire and Cheshire colliery owners have 
withdrawn from the ‘“ Five Counties Scheme” of 
marketing, and instituted from the New Year a separate 
scheme of their own. They hope, they say, to secure 
much more general and loyal obedience in this way than 
they have been able to get within the larger scheme; 
and they expect co-ordination of their own doings with 
those in other areas to be provided for as soon as the 
Government’s Coal Bill is passed, and the national 
machinery which it proposes gets into working order. 
This action is in line with the proposals of the Bill, which 
provides for a separate scheme for each coalfield, and 
is thus likely to break up the “ Five Counties ”’ into 
their constituent elements. At the same time, the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation has decided 
to move for an amendment of the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act, so as to provide for a real and effective 
minimum wage in each coalfield. This, of course, goes 
considerably beyond the proposal contained in the 
Government Bill, which gives no power to establish a 
binding minimum wage. Presumably, the Miners’ 
Federation will now be urged to press the Government 
to amend its Bill on the lines suggested. This seems 
to us the right course; for we do not believe the wage 
provisions now in the Bill will prove to be workable in 
their present form, or to afford any real safeguard against 
either wage-cuts when hours are reduced, or—a matter of 
concern to the public as well as the miners—strikes and 
lock-outs over the question of wages. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Labour 
has been striving for some time to work out a scheme 
which will provide for the separation of its industrial 
and political wings. While no official announcement 
has been issued, it is known that progress has been 
made, and there is ground for hoping that at a 
conference to be held inside a few weeks proposals 
will be submitted which may be found generally 
acceptable. As organised at present, Labour can never 
hope to be more than a minority party. Indeed, the 
odds are that, instead of improving its position, it will 
lose ground. At the last election its candidates received 
very poor backing from Trade Unionists, and the acute 
friction which has since developed between Labour 
members and the leaders of the Transport and General 
Workers Union does not augur well for fruitful 
co-operation in the constituencies. Even if Labour 
succeeds in remodelling its organisation, it will still 
have a stiff row to hoe. Undoubtedly, there ought to 
be an opening in the Free State for a party which is 
not directly involved in the arid Treaty wrangle, and 
can appeal on other grounds than the hero-feats of its 
champions against the Black-and-Tans and various 
brands of gunmen. On the constitutional side, Labour’s 
record is exceptionally good. At a time when the 
divided Sinn Feiners were concerned only with evening 
things up with one another, its spokesmen set a much- 
needed example of not only talking, but thinking, in 
terms of national as against sectional interests. These 
things may count to it for righteousness, but, as the 
failure to hold the organised workers indicates, they 
do not necessarily mean votes. Whether that increasing 
section of the electorate which would like a change of 
Government if the alternative were not domination by 
Mr. de Valera will find Labour any more to its liking, 
even if its policy is modified to soothe the fears of 
suspicious small farmers, is a question upon which it 
would be rash to dogmatise. 
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BOYCOTT THE BOYCOTTERS 


HE proceedings of the Indian National Congress 
this week have produced a rather curious 
situation. It must of course be understood 
that the Congress is in no real sense a representative 
assembly. A considerable proportion of the political 
leaders are there with their immediate followers, but as 
a whole its composition is extremely haphazard, and 
many of its ‘‘ delegates ” are self-appointed, representing 
nobody but themselves. In short it is more like a 
party caucus than a national council, and consequently 
its decisions carry only a strictly limited authority and 
sometimes almost no authority at all. If this were not 
so the proceedings of this week’s assembly would imply 
that all hope of co-operation was at an end, that the 
forthcoming Report of the Simon Commission would be 
only so much waste paper, and that the only possible 
policy of the Government of India would be to sit tight 
and govern, employing the ample forces which are at 
its disposal for the preservation of law and order. 

In fact, however, the Congress Party would seem this 
week almost to have committed suicide. By passing— 
by an overwhelming majority—the Gandhi resolution 
demanding complete and immediate independence for 
India as a whole it has shattered its own authority 
and shown itself for what it is, a hotchpotch of political 
extremists representing a mere handful of the population 
of India. Were it not for one fact the Congress Party 
might in future be dismissed as scarcely more important 
than is the Communist Party in England. But that 
one fact is a very big one: it is the presence of Gandhi. 
The Nehrus and Boses and Malaviyas have each their 
own little cliques or groups over whom they can exercise 
a certain definite influence; but where they speak for 
thousands Gandhi speaks for millions. They are mere 
party politicians, but Gandhi is the Mahatma, the Messiah 
of India, possessing almost all over India an influence 
such as has never been possessed before by any one man 
since the British occupation first began in the eighteenth 
century. He alone makes the Congress Party really 
important. 

A split, however, in the nationalist ranks is now 
inevitable. The ludicrous demands of the main Con- 
gress resolution have shocked and alienated all moderate 
political opinion throughout India—and India is a 
land of ‘‘ moderates.”” Full independence for India at 
the present moment is a manifest impossibility. It is 
just as well that the claim should have been put forward 
since it demonstrates before all the world the fundamental 
irresponsibility of the leaders of the Swarajist movement. 
Suppose by some almost unimaginable freak of political 
fortune the British Parliament were to admit the claim 
and grant the demand and forthwith withdraw from 
India all its soldiers and administrators, what would 
happen? We need attempt no detailed prophecy, but 
at least we can say that no more would be heard of the 
Nehrus and Boses, and that even Gandhi the Mahatma 
would become no more than a pale voice in the wilderness. 
Therein lies the great paradox of the whole present 
situation in India. The strength of the anti-British 
agitation depends almost entirely on the preservation 
of the British Peace by British guns and bayonets. 
Has Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 


Congress, a sword to wield if British protection were 
withdrawn? He would certainly need it if his demands 
were granted, but his only sword is his tongue, and that 
would not have much chance of being heard if the 
Mohammedans and the Sikhs and the hill tribes were set 
free to deal as they pleased with the Hindu “ Pundits ” 
of Bengal. 

Indian nationalist agitators are very fond nowadays 
of quoting the analogy of Ireland. In truth there is 
no likeness between the two cases. Ireland, apart from 
Ulster, was a united people speaking a single language 
and cherishing a single purpose. India has a hundred 
languages and a hundred Ulsters, and no clear purpose 
at all. The very men who moved and passed the resolu- 
tion demanding “‘ complete independence” would be 
the first to protest against the “ unfairness’ of any 
early withdrawal of the British army from their country. 
A still more important difference between India and 
Ireland is that the Indian political leaders are in no real 
sense national leaders. India has no Arthur Griffith, 
still less a Michael Collins. In Gandhi it has perhaps 
a sort of de Valera—though the comparison is much too 
flattering to the latter—but it altogether lacks leaders 
whom it can trust or who possess any power either to 
wield effective force or even to control their own 
followers. 

The Congress resolution has in a certain sense cleared 
and simplified the situation. It is so nonsensical that 
it has driven all the Indian Liberals and probably the 
greater part of the real political forces of India back into 
the moderate camp. Henceforth the Congress Party 
may—indeed must—be ignored. They have simply 
declared .war; they will not co-operate at all. So we 
must co-operate if we can with the other parties. But 
here again there is difficulty, for the ostensible demands 
of the Indian National Liberal Federation are only 
slightly less absurd than those of the Congress. They 
ask for immediate, or almost immediate, ‘‘ Dominion 
status,” which from a practical point of view is almost 
the same as asking for “ complete independence,” for 
the Dominions are in fact just exactly as independent 
as they choose to be, and are entirely responsible for the 
preservation of internal law and order. Still, the Indian 
Liberals approach the problem in a spirit utterly different 
from that of the Congress Party. For the most part 
they genuinely desire to co-operate with the British 
Government in the development of self-governing 
institutions in India, and are prepared to admit that 
that development may take some considerable time. 
But all the same, they have not yet shown themselves 
very helpful. 

The pessimist might say that the whole problem is 
insoluble, and that we had better, without further ado, 
return to the system under which we ruled India with 
no pretence of representative institutions at all. And 
on the facts such a pessimist would have a pretty strong 
case. But his policy is politically impracticable; we 
have begun and we must go on with the task of seeking 
to teach India to govern herself. But if we are to 


proceed with that task with any hope of success we 
must ignore altogether such exhibitions of political 
irresponsibility and extravagance as have been given 
by the Congress this week, and enforce as firmly as we 
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can the moderate programme of development which 
is likely to be recommended in the forthcoming Report 
of the Simon Commission. We must carry that 
programme out whether it be popular or unpopular, 
with of course such modifications as may seem to be 
desirable after the meeting of the round-table conference 
in London next summer. This week’s Congress has 
shown that it is useless to expect any valuable assistance 
from the Nationalist leaders. We must simply go ahead 
on our own lines and in the light of our own judgment, 
trusting that some elements at least of the educated 
classes of India will consent to co-operate with us in the 
attempt to approach a rational solution of the problem: 
Perhaps it is an insoluble problem; perhaps it is not. 
At any rate it is time we realised that the problem, if it 
is to be solved at all, must be solved in London and not 
in Delhi, and that we can expect but little help from 
Indian politicians. 

The Viceroy talks of “‘ Dominion Status ’’ and imme- 
diately and inevitably there comes an utterly irrespon- 
sible demand for “complete independence.” India 
has yet to learn what democracy means, and what 
it does not mean. It does not for example mean a 
Nehru dominance or a Brahmin oligarchy based on 
British bayonets. British government in India has 
been very weak during the past very difficult decade. 
It must cease to be weak. It must cease to listen to 
popular agitators whose projects end in such grotesque 
futilities as were embodied in the main resolutions of 
the Indian National Congress this week. We cannot 
give democracy and self-government to India. We have 
got to force it upon her, and force it in our own way, 
listening to those over there who are willing to co-operate 
with us in our self-imposed task, but paying no attention 
whatever to those who are not. A Sapru will help us 
if we consult him; a Nehru will merely take advantage 
of any approach to increase his absurd demands. The 
present Viceroy is evidently not the man for the job. 
He is indiscriminately conciliatory. What is needed 
at the moment—and for the next ten years or so—is 
avery firm Government which will ignore the extremists 
—will in fact boycott the boycotters—and at the same 
time press forward resolutely with such constitutional 
teforms and advances as circumstances may seem to 
render practicable. At all events it is time for the 
ending of the misunderstandings or the pusillanimities 
which have been displayed by successive British Govern- 
ments during the last twelve years. We must continue 
really to govern India until we have taught her to 
govern herself, and throughout the whole of the long 


lesson we must continue to show her what government 
means. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 


HEN, in the summer of 1929, the British elec- 
torate flung Mr. Baldwin and his do-nothing 
colleagues ignominiously out of office, there 

was no doubt at all that the country was thoroughly tired 
of those who had been its rulers for nearly five years. 
Not only had they failed to solve even one of the great 
fconomic problems that confront the country; there was 
hardly one that they did not leave in a far worse condition 
than they found it. The process of slow decay by which our 
basic industries and our foreign trade were being eaten away 


they had done nothing to arrest. They had refused even to 
attempt to find any solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment. In housing, they had gone far toward undoing the 
good work set on foot by the Labour Government in 1924, 
and had attempted nothing new. They had worsened our 
foreign relations, and spread a blight over home affairs. 
Only in two directions—widows’ pensions and rating relief— 
could they even lay claim to any constructive achievement ; 
and the former they had hedged round with so many 
conditions, and in the latter they had so mingled evil with 
good, that certainly neither served at all in the eyes of the 
electorate to redeem their failure. 

The country, then, definitely wanted Mr. Baldwin out; 
but it was far less certain whom it wanted in in his place. 
Practically, of course, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was the only 
available alternative Prime Minister; and the expulsion of 
the Tories meant the return of Labour to office. But the 
Labour Party, with Mr. Lloyd George to worry its flank, 
was not strong enough to command a clear vote of confidence ; 
and Mr. MacDonald, assuming office as the leader of a 
minority in Parliament, would have had under any condition 
a difficult task to face. 

In fact, his task has been the harder because since the 
summer the economic circumstances have been definitely 
unfavourable. Trade has not revived; indeed, in many 
respects it has gone from bad to worse. If conditions in the 
coal trade have been on the surface rather better, higher 
production and larger exports have been secured mainly by 
holding prices down to levels unremunerative to many 
collieries, and quite inadequate to afford the miner, on the 
basis of present costs of production, a tolerable standard of 
life. Cotton has been worse than ever, and has been facing 
fresh menaces from the troubled conditions in India and the 
fear of worse troubles to come. Wool has been in serious 
difficulties, and threatens, unless conditions mend, to repro- 
duce the evil situation of the cotton trade. Iron and steel 
have been now a little better, and now a little worse; on 
the whole there has been no marked change in their condition. 
Shipbuilding indeed has picked up; but the outlook for the 
future is there none too good. 

In short, the record of British industry in 1929 has con- 
vincingly demonstrated the fact that what is wrong is no 
mere passing depression due to monetary stringency or an 
adverse posture of foreign markets, but a deeply rooted dis- 
ease. Unemployment has been shown, by the experience 
of yet another year, as a trouble that obstinately refuses to 
be exorcised by mere incantations, and that will not be set 
right by any kindlier disposition of providence towards the 
British producer. Moreover, the effects of this situation are 
to a great extent cumulative; and there seems to be little 
doubt that, even as the poor have for a long time been feeling 
as heavier and heavier the strain of continued unemployment 
and underemployment, so now many business men and share- 
holders are feeling more and more the effects of declining 
profits, or even, as in many collieries, cotton mills and the 
like, of a total absence of divisible profits continuing over a 
succession of years. 

All this, we say, has made Mr. MacDonald’s task excep- 
tionally hard. Conditions have grown rather worse in a 
material sense; and their psychological effect has deepened. 
What has been done to provide work—it is not much, we 
admit—has been able only to check the rise in the number 
of the unemployed, and not to diminish the total. Nor is 
Mr. Snowden finding it easy to lay his hands on the money 
needed for even the least ambitious programme of social 
reform—let alone for any grandiose projects. All that 
could be easily got Mr. Churchill took in order to make his 
budgets of recent years appear to balance. Mr. Snowden, 
if he wants more money, must tax more heavily classes of 
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the community already conscious of an alarming tendency 
in certain of their sources of income to dry up. 

The danger of this situation has been—and remains— 
that of driving statesmen to a preference for measures 
which have at any rate the superficial appearance of cheap- 
ness. The country, when it turned out the Tories, 
undoubtedly wanted to see something constructive done to 
get the unemployed back to work. But between the over- 
assertive declamations of Mr. Lloyd George who had no 
prospect of office, and the more hesitant promises of the 
leading Labour statesmen who had, it was none too clear 
what was wanted, or what expenditure any policy likely to 
be effective would involve. The electorate, indeed, can 
hardly be blamed if it wanted inconsistent things—a real 
attempt to provide work without the necessity of paying 
for it. And the Labour Party, assuming office with a budget 
already made up by its predecessors, could not, even apart 
from its numerical weakness in Parliament, have easily 
plunged during its first year of office into any large new 
expenditure. 

There has arisen, in consequence, an exceedingly dangerous 
situation, in which the anomalous position of a Government 
without a majority may easily serve as the excuse for a 
policy which will fail because it lacks courage, and does not 
go far enough to be effective. The remedy for our present 
troubles must clearly be sought in larger and more efficient 
production. This, however, will involve ambitious measures 
of economic reorganisation, at least as far-reaching as those 
which Germany set on foot, largely under Rathenau’s 
influence, in the years following the war. Just as in 
Germany these measures were not carried through without 
active participation by the State, so they will not be effected 
here without the same agency. But a minority Government 
may easily be afraid to use its power in ways that may 
rouse a great deal of opposition against it, and thus come, 
as we think our Government has done in the case of the 
Coal Bill, to a compromise which satisfies no one because 
it attempts to placate too many potential oppositions. 

It is true that, during the past year, at least one ambitious 
project of industrial reorganisation has been set on foot; 
and it is significant that this has been done with the direct 
backing of the Bank of England, and largely under its 
auspices. In this instance of the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion, indeed, the Bank of England has been acting, over 
the heads of the joint-stock banks, almost openly as the 
agent of public policy and virtually as a branch of the 
structure of the State. But the past year’s experience is 
enough to show that, even if the Corporation is working 
along the right lines, its pace of achievement is likely to be 
extraordinarily slow. Formed to amalgamate the mills 
spinning American cotton in the first instance, it cannot 
bring even these under its control until each mill is driven 
to submission by sheer inability to hold out any longer on 
its own. Consequently, the Corporation gets only concerns 
that are already in dire economic distress, and is still faced 
by the unregulated competition of the much larger number 
of mills which have not yet been driven into submission. 

Some people may hold that this example illustrates the 
difficulties of the policy of reorganisation. To our mind, 
it illustrates rather the imperative need for the employment 
of adequate powers. When the railways were amalgamated 
under the Act of 1921, the State took full powers to deal 
with them all. In most cases, it did not need actually to 
use these powers; for their existence in the background 
sufficed to bring the various companies to terms. But it 
is safe to say that, if these powers had not been assumed, no 
comprehensive amalgamation would ever have been achieved. 

The situation is the same, not only with coal, but also in 


the cotton trade and probably in several other of our leading 
industries to-day. The ordinary business man may still 
maintain his traditional attitude of commanding the State 
to keep its hands off economic affairs; but everywhere some 
at least of the more far-sighted employers are coming to 
realise that lack of organisation means disaster, and that it 
is not easy to get a trade organised without the use of com- 
pulsory powers. In this limited sense, even enlightened 
business opinion is becoming definitely more collectivist every 
year. 

If, however, the policy of reorganisation is to advance, 
strong and courageous government is indispensable. Great 
Britain cannot afford many more years like 1929; and every 
such year leaves behind it increasingly evil effects. The 
longer the unemployed are left without work, the less easily 
employable they become. The longer industry is left 
unorganised, the harder the task of reorganisation grows, 
The more we lose old markets or fail to capture new ones, 
the harder we find it to maintain our position in international 
finance, as well as pay with our exports for the growing 
volume of imports that we need. We cannot afford to 
mark time, or even to make slow and tentative advances in 
the right direction. For time is against us; and we have 
delayed far too long already. 

We urge this point in the hope that Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government, as far as in it lies, will during the coming year 
make a determined attempt to grapple with the economic 
problem, and will not allow itself to be deterred by the sugges- 
tion that a minority Government should do little because it 
has little power. So far, only two serious criticisms have 
been levelled against the Government; and in both cases it is 
rightly criticised, not for going too far, but for failing to go 
far enough. It has been far too timid in its attempts—Mr. 
Thomas’s attempts—to provide work for the unemployed; 
and it has nearly brought its Coal Bill to disaster by too great 
a tenderness for the feelings of the coal-owners—a body of 
men for whom the public has certainly the scantest sympathy. 
Both these weaknesses can be remedied in the coming year; 
and we are convinced that, in remedying both, the Govern- 
ment will strengthen, and by no means weaken, its hold, 
alike on Parliament and on the country. 

For the country knows that it is sick, and it is ready to 
take its medicine from a competent and confident physician. 
For five years it has attempted to stand still, and it has 
gone back. It is ready now for an advance under courageous 
leadership. The question for 1930 is whether this courage 
and this leadership will be forthcoming. 


ON FRITTERING 


™ ITZGERALD said one thing in conversation with 
kk me of which I painfully felt the truth, that an 
addiction to worthless or useless pursuits did an 
irretrievable injury to the mental faculties.” So Greville 
wrote in his diary on the 7th of January, 1838. He was 
then nearly forty-four years of age, and, looking back on 
his life, he was acutely aware that he was not the fhan 
that with a better use of his faculties he might have been. 
The lament over a misspent life recurs throughout his 
diaries. ‘‘ My birthday,” he comments mournfully nine years 
later, ‘‘—a day of no joy to me... a retrospect full of 
shame and a prospect without hope; for shameful it is to 
have wasted one’s faculties, and to have consumed i 
idleness and frivolous, if not mischievous, pleasures that 
time which, if well employed, might have produced good 
fruit.” He had cared more for horses than for knowledge, 


and more for Court gossip than for wisdom, and in middle 
age he found that he had no longer the faculties for acquiring 
knowledge and wisdom, having lost them apparently at 
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Newmarket and at the dinner-table. He could not even 
concentrate his mind on a book. “If,” he wrote, “ the 
eves travel over the pages of a book, while the mind is far 
away upon Newmarket Heath, and nothing but broken 
fragments of attention are bestowed upon the subject before 
you, whatever it may be, the result can only be useless, 
imperfect information, crude and superficial ideas, constant 
shame, and frequent disappointment and mortification.” 

Writing on New Year’s Day, I am of Greville’s mind. 
Looking back over a life largely misspent, I, too, if I kept 
a private diary, would write myself a lecture. Still 
more, on such a day, do I feel inclined to read lectures to 
my friends. For such is the disinterestedness of the human 
spirit that we are almost more perturbed by the spectacle 
of our friends’ follies than by the spectacle of our own. 
The follies of the young in particular distress me. If I met 
one of them to-day, I should say to him: “‘ My boy, ’m 
no saint. But you—you are still young enough to make of 
your life what you will. You—ahum—can learn from my 
example what it is to have frittered away precious oppor- 
tunities that never recur—that never recur. Hum. 
Hum. Subordinate everything, my boy, to one main 
purpose. Pleasure is nothing—nothing—always remember 
that. Character alone endures, and character is—er—built 
up little by little. Don’t think me a hypocrite because 
I don’t practice what I preach. I only ”*—with a profound 
sigh—“ wish to Heaven that I did. I should then ’’—with a 
tear in the voice—t have been a happier man to-day.” 
Well, I might not actually say this, but I should think it 
and want to say it. If I had the courage to preach without 
practising, I should be the most garrulous preacher in 
the five Continents. 

As to how far addiction to worthless or useless pursuits 
can be said to do irretrievable injury to the mental faculties, 
I find it hard to make up my mind. For one thing, it is 
an extremely difficult thing to decide which pursuits are 
worthless and useless and which are not. An elderly man 
who used to give me a great deal of advice intended to be 
good during my boyhood, for example, was of the opinion 
that any pursuit was worthless or frivolous which did not 
somehow or other lead to money-making. He used often 
to invite me out to tea,and after reading the front page 
of Tit-bits aloud to me he would refill his pipe and expatiate 
for an hour on the waste of time involved in learning the 
Irish language. ‘‘ What money is there in it?” he would 
ask, and would not stay for an answer. He did not think 
it was a waste of time to learn Latin, because Latin was 
necessary to anyone who wished to become a clergyman, 
a barrister, or a doctor. If Latin had been left out of the 
university curricula, however, he would, I am sure, have 
regarded it as a worthless and useless pursuit like Irish. 
To acquire knowledge for its own sake, and without an eye 
to its market value, would have seemed to him as frivolous 
as card-playing and more culpable because it bore a 
hypocritical resemblance to genuine work—work that 
led to a regular salary. If he regarded poetry as humbug, 
it was merely because he believed that it was impossible 
to make a living out of poetry. 

And, indeed, it has been no uncommon thing in Puritanical 
as well as in commercial communities to dismiss the arts 
in general as worthless or useless pursuits. It has often 
been with the greatest difficulty that the child of a Puritan 
family has been able to persuade his father that his desire 
to become a painter or an actor was not entirely frivolous. 
This is not the result of mere parental prudence; it is the 
result of a view of life which classes the arts as amusements 
dangerous to the soul. Many a parent of this kind would 
tather have seen his son earning a few hundred pounds a 
year in business than making his fortune on the music-hall 


stage. Such parents suspected the life of the artist of being 
a life of self-indulgence. The same view was reflected in 
their attitude to works of art in general. They were 
unhappy if their children read a great many novels or went 
to the theatre. By a strange paradox, they believed that 
it was work for a schoolboy to learn The Merchant of Venice 
a page at a time in the classroom, but that it was frittering 
away the soul and the intellect for the same boy to enjoy 
The Merchant of Venice in the theatre. 

And, I suppose, the anti-Puritans and the artists are as 
narrow-minded in their view of the pursuits of the Puritans 
and the men of business. To the anti-Puritan all those long 
argumentative sermons in which his forefathers took so 
much pleasure seem as great a waste of life as the reading of 
novelettes seemed to his forefathers. To the artist, especially 
in youth, the business-man’s concentration on money-making 
seems a waste of life that is positively blasphemous. There is 
probably nothing that a human being has ever done that 
has not seemed worthless to many of his fellow-creatures. 
St. Simeon Stylites, in the eyes of thousands of people, led 
as vain an existence as a buffoon’s. Statesmen and politi- 
cians have had contempt poured on their pursuits no less 
than circus-riders. Philosophers have been derided as 
men who grasp at shadows, and I am not sure that the 
majority of human beings are not honestly convinced that 
the pursuit of wisdom is the most worthless and useless 
pursuit of all. 

It is clear, however, that, when Greville spoke of worthless 
and useless pursuits, he was thinking chiefly of the division 
between pursuits that exercise the mind and frivolous 
pursuits that merely dissipate it. He would probably accept 
as a list of frivolous pursuits a list that was drawn up by 
almost any ordinary man. By frivolous pursuits he meant 
first of all horse-racing, and one might add to such a list 
to-day card-playing, dancing, dining-out, novel-reading, 
playgoing, interest in games, dress, the cinema—with 
certain reservations, most people would agree that all these 
things do little to exercise the higher faculties of the mind. 
There are, of course, two kinds—at least—of novel-reading 
and of playgoing. But even those who are most insistent 
that reading Tolstoy and seeing Ibsen are occupations 
worthy of a serious man criticise the ordinary novel-reader 
and playgoer as self-indulgent dope-takers. Mr. Shaw, for 
instance, who has made more people laugh than most men, 
used to denounce the “ base laughter” that the ordinary 
farces of the theatre aim at producing. Comedy that had 
not an intellectual basis was in his eyes grossly and unpar- 
donably frivolous. It seems to me to be going too far to 
forbid short-lived mortals to laugh at Mr. Harold Lloyd 
without a sense of committing a sin, and, though the humour 
of Mr. Lloyd is thin and unreal enough compared to the 
humour of Dickens, I cannot see why it is not possible to 
enjoy both. It is possible that to enjoy the film-plays of 
Mr. Lloyd does, in Greville’s phrase, ‘‘ an irretrievable injury 
to the mental faculties.” But I find no evidence of this 
among my acquaintances. 

Greville’s denunciation of worthless or useless pursuits, 
indeed, has only one justification. All that he says of 
them is true enough if they become an all-absorbing passion. 
He himself was the victim of one of the most engrossing 
of them all, and he undoubtedly gave to racing too many 
days that were stolen from more serious studies. The 
gambler who, while he is reading Aristotle, keeps thinking 
of horses he might have backed or cards he might have 
played, will find it difficult to become master of Aristotle’s 
wisdom. His frivolous pursuit has ceased to be frivolous, 
and has become, so far as he is concerned, more serious 
than philosophy. When frivolous pursuits become serious 
pursuits—so I say at the New Year—it is time to have done 
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with them. They are admirable distractions only if they 
do not distract us too continually. If Mr. Shaw, for instance, 
went to see Mr. Harold Lloyd three times a day every day 
of the week during the run of Welcome Danger, who would 
not look on him as a ruined man? If Mr. Arnold Bennett 
were seized with such a passion for sentimental stories that 
he read them from morning till night to the neglect of his 
work, who would not lament that he was doing himself an 
injury? Even in worthless and useless pursuits—so I say at 
the New Year—there should be moderation. But to the 
moderate man, or even the moderately moderate man, a 
mild addiction to such pursuits is surely permissible. But 
—a word to the young—choose your worthless pursuits 
carefully from among those that you are least likely to 
find absorbing. Avoid betting, drinking, smoking, dancing, 
playgoing, gossip, dining-out, novel-reading, interest in 
clothes. If you do not, you may find yourself in your 
forties looking back remorsefully, like Greville, on a wasted 
life. Still, even then you may say to yourself, like him: 
“But that is no reason why I should abandon the desire 
of improvement in despair, for it is never too late to mend, 
and a great deal may yet be done.” Admirable Greville! 
You took the words out of my mouth. v. ¥. 


PROBLEMS OF NUTRITION 


HE Rowett Institute at Bucksburn, near Aberdeen, 

! stands so far from the beaten track of Englishmen 

that it may almost be regarded as out of reach, but 
circumstances favoured and I was able to discuss aims and 
ambitions with the distinguished scientist Dr. John B. Orr, 
who has its fortunes in his charge. 

The Institute, one of those solid buildings for which the 
district is famous, has been planned on lines of utility 
rather than beauty. There is a main block with its labora- 
tories, a home farm with its solid steadings, and yet 
another farm at some distance. There is a staff of forty 
workers, many of whom are carrying out experiments that 
may be of the first importance, not only to farmers for the 
sake of their livestock, but to men and women for the sake 
of their children, and to the State by reason of the sociological 
factor. 

The proper study of mankind, we are told, is man, but the 
relation between men and animals is recognised to-day as 
something much more intimate than it was when Pope wrote 
his famous line. Many of the truths that apply to farm- 
stock apply to humans, and in considering the physiological, 
pathological and bio-chemical aspects of nutrition, Dr. Orr 
and his associates have experimented with humans as well 
as animals. They have desired to know the relation of diet 
to health and disease, and to the optimum growth. In this 
connection the Institute carried out a piece of work that was 
spread over several years, an investigation of the effect of 
an added ration of new milk or separated milk or biscuits, 
to the diet of fourteen hundred school children. Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, and 
Peterhead were the centres of the research work. In each 
town there were four selected groups, and the treatment was 
given during the school term on five days in the week. 
Some children received as much as a pint of whole milk a 
day; others as much separated milk; others biscuits of the 
caloric value of the separated milk; while the fourth group 
was used as a control. 

The milk-fed groups were more than twenty per cent. 
above the biscuit and control group in the matter of height 
increase, and nearly fifty per cent. above them in weight 
increase. Biscuits showed no effect upon height or growth, 
but to children between five and thirteen years who received 
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the separated ration separated milk proved as valuable as 
new milk. In other words, Dr. Orr and his colleagues 
proved that our despised and rejected skim milk, so much 
of which is fed to pigs in this country, retains all the necessary 
ingredients for the formation of bone and muscle in growing 
children. If the Rowett Institute had never carried out 
another experiment and proper advantage had been taken 
of this one, it would have justified its existence. We have 
the milk, and the chances are that production will increase, 
for the simple reason that the dairy farmer can take his 
money every week or every month, while the arable or 
stock farmer must often wait more than a year for the return 
of his capital. 

The fat of milk has a very definite value for luxury purposes 
and for the making of butter, but it is clear that the neglected 
residue has far more to commend it than was dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the social worker. In days to come— 
perhaps they are sooner than we think—the dairy in town and 
country will disappear, the roundsman will follow, the whole- 
saler will become a thing of the past. Great factories estab- 
lished at suitable centres will take milk from all the country 
round, it will be evaporated, made into powder and sold in 
the grocer’s shop with the cheese, the butter and the eggs, 
and instead of going sour it will keep indefinitely. Science 
working, through places like the Rowett Institute, must 
presently bring this change about. The Institute collects 
data on all subjects relating to animal nutrition and 
circulates them, or at least makes them available to research 
workers and students throughout the world. It is building 
a hostel in which visitors from overseas who come to study 
can find a place of reunion. 

Among the problems of animal nutrition none are more 
eagerly canvassed than those which relate to grass and to 
minerals. We must improve our pastures, and Dr. Or 
has of late contributed to this matter a closely written study 
in which he stresses the importance of phosphatic manures; 
he does not admit the full claims of nitrogen. The imposing 
array of scientists who support the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, cannot convince him that lime, phos- 
phates, potash, are not of a like importance, or that close 
grazing does not contribute its part. 

It is from the Rowett Institute that some of the best 
work in this country on iodine has issued. Dr. Orr, with one 
of his colleagues, has lately contributed a special report to the 
publications of the Medical Research Council, dealing with 
iodine in nutrition. He believes that iodine is absolutely 
essential for the maintenance of the physiological balance of 
the animal organism, and that the effect of iodine on plant 
growth depends on the dosage used, the species of plant, and 
the medium to which it is added. In growing sugar beet, 
for example, he finds that potassium-iodide, or Chilean 
nitrate, gives better results than an equal amount of nitrogen 
in any other fertiliser ; Chilean nitrate being one of the sources 
of iodine. Iodine stimulates the respiration of the plant, 
and in the case of some farm animals promotes an increase 
of growth side by side with a decrease of food consumption. 
Animal nutrition is a very subtle matter. You may have the 
right elements and use the wrong quantities. In one season 
a mineral may be priceless, and in another of little worth. 
For example, it was found that the iodine ration given to 
calves in the winter season at the Rowett Institute was of 
value, while in summer the calves that had none did _ better 
Bullocks fed on iodised cake put on more weight than the 
controls, but when that iodine dosage was increased they 
fell back. 

Some of our soil is rich in iodine, much of it is poor. Hay 
from the Romney Marshes in Kent and hay from different 
parts of Scotland showed a variation in iodine in the ratio 
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of sixty-seven to Romney and twenty-seven to Scotland. 
Jodine is found in apples, pears, dried cod, oysters and 
mussels, among many other articles of food, but we are 
really only at the beginning of our knowledge of the part 
minerals play in the life of the human and the animal. For 
example, Dr. Orr is convinced that we cannot live without 
infinitesimal doses of copper, manganese and zinc. So far, 
he is inclined to regard iodine values as the most important 
of latter-day discoveries, and many experiments are being 
carried out on the home farm which I visited. Pens of 
cows and pigs, to say nothing of smaller animals, are receiving 
iodine directly or indirectly, tests taken and compared with 
controls. In some cases Dr. Orr is carrying his experiments 
to the third generation of farm stock, and will make no 
sign until he has obtained, analysed and classified all the 
results. 

It is interesting to note how the work of one Institution 
helps another. Between the Plant Breeding Institute 
in Aberystwyth and the Rowett Institute in Aberdeen there 
is a close liaison. Professor Stapledon breeds strains of 
pedigree grasses, and Dr. Orr is in a position to test them out ; 
he can also explain his needs to Professor Stapledon. One 
Institute supplements the labours of the other; both are 
working to the same end, and that end a great improvement 
in the capacity of Mcther Earth to maintain her ever- 
increasing family of children, bipeds and quadrupeds alike. 

i. & me 


Correspondence 
THE COAL QUESTION 


To the Editor of TuE New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—In reference to your excellent articles on the marketing 
scheme (December 14th) and the Coal Bill (December 21st) 
may I be permitted to mention one or two points? As one who 
has been owner of a colliery in South Wales, also colliery agent, 
also coal fitter (i.e., dealer or middleman), I have some inside 
knowledge that may be of general interest. I agree with you 
that marketing and definite legal protection of the consumer 
are needed. I believe nationalisation to be the easiest as well as 
the boldest way out. 

I should like to know exactly what the writer of your article 
means by “ weak selling.” Can he define what kind of colliery 
is the weak seller? It is not per se the small colliery. They 
often pay a better percentage of profit than a large colliery, 
because every one connected with it has to pull his weight and 
there is but one interest—that of the colliery. On the other 
hand, take the large collieries. Who are the directors? It may be 
one or two are put in by a strong firm of middlemen. Another 
director may represent the interests of the firm that supplies 
pit-wood ; others may represent the suppliers of machinery, oil, 
stores, ete. The middleman, if he has the controlling interest, 
may not care if the colliery be run at a loss provided he gets 
the coal at his own price. 

Ihave a firm in mind. They own controlling interests in some 
collieries; they also hold control in one way or another of large 
retail concerns; they are paramount on a certain market and 
they can influence, even if they cannot exactly fix, prices from 
pit-head to retailer and consumer. The holders of £1 shares 
have since the war received a bonus of share per share, so the 
cost per share to original shareholders is 10s., and they can sell 
these shares to-day at 55s. to 60s. 

If the country makes up its mind for nationalisation this is 
all to the good. The prices of colliery shares are low. The 
middleman can claim no compensation according to English law 
and precedent. The Government need not be afraid to 
nationalise : there is plenty of money in the coal trade. The 
Profits want tracing out, that is all. To improve the trade of 
the country we want cheap coal internally as well as—yes, and 
more than—for export.—Yours, etc., RETIRED. 

December 28th. 





To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir, ~—Putting aside the Government’s Bill, one may well ask 
What it intends to do about coal distribution. It must be obvious 
that the two questions of production and distribution should 


be settled simultaneously. It cannot be impossible to discover 
what the cost of carriage and distribution should be. If to 
this are added a reasonable profit for the distributor and the 
pithead price, any difference between this and the present price 
of coal could be divided between the consumer and the miner. 
There would be no need to fix the price for coal merchants. 
It would be enough for the Government to act up to Socialist 
principles and pass a short Act to enable municipalities to set 
up as coal merchants, if they chose, and to sell coal at the agreed 
price.—Y ours, etc., Cc. ko 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ South Africa’s White Problem” is 
particularly interesting, coming as it does on top of a letter to 
the Times signed by Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George and Gencral 
Smuts, asking for an inquiry into the administration of Palestine 
on the grounds that the position there needs a thorough overhaul. 

Everyone will agree that Palestine needs a scientific investiga- 
tion, although it might seem somewhat gratuitous to discount 
beforehand the report of the present Commission of Inquiry. 
After all, their terms of reference are not so narrow, including 
as they do both immediate causes of the riots and steps necessary 
to prevent their recurrence. The latter clause seems to cover 
the whole condition of the area. But if a further inquiry 
is needed, there are two absolute essentials to its efficacy. The 
Commission must include experts not only in politics, but in 
sociology, economics and agriculture. Britain has as yet made 
no serious effort to estimate the possibilities of Palestine to 
support population at a decent standard of living; yet upon 
these possibilities the future application of the mandate must 
depend. Again, the Commission must be composed of people 
whose absolute impartiality, both on Colonial policy and as 
between Jew and Arab, is above question. 

This needs saying, for before he left Africa there was a press 
rumour that General Smuts himself might head such a Commission. 
This one can surely assume to be baseless; for General Smuts, 
as an avowed Zionist, would be the first to consider himself 
unsuitable. But apart from this disability, General Smuts is not 
impartial on Colonial policy in general. Not only in theory 
does he expound the view that native populations exist for the 
benefit of the white settler; that the “ salutary gospel” of work 
for the white man is to be their only hope. But he has applied 
that view in the mandated area of South-West Africa. He started 
there with a clean sheet ten years ago. As Prime Minister of 
South Africa he sanctioned a policy which has produced the 
following conditions: (1) Inadequate, and in some cases water- 
less, reserves for the natives. (2) Combing out of the reserves for 
labour; no able-bodied males are allowed on at least one; the 
result is reported by the Native Affairs Commissioners as wholesale 
demoralisation. (3) Conscription of labour by various devices 
outside the reserves. (4) Expenditure of revenue, which is earned 
by natives in State diamond-mines, wholly for the benefit of 
colonists. This list might be expanded indefinitely; it is the 
natural consequence of a mentality which treats the interest of 
the colonist as paramount, even in an area which is supposed 
to be ruled under treaty as a trust for native welfare. But 
memories of South-West Africa, and the manner in which the 
mandate is there left unapplied, might have made General Smuts 
hesitate to suggest remedies for another mandated area. 

12 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. Yours, ete., 

December 22nd. F. Wuire. 


“INFERIOR SHAKESPEARE” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I regret to see the adjective “ inferior ’’ used as a term of 
disqualification for Shakespeare’s comedy, All’s Well; a play that 
acts well cannot properly be called ‘“‘a poor play.” In 1920 I 
produced it for two private performances with a professional cast, 
and some of our leading Shakespeareans saw one of the repre- 
sentations and expressed surprise at the acting merits of the play. 
Indeed, a prominent Shakespearean present wrote to me as 
follows : 

I thoroughly enjoyed myself yesterday afternoon. The last 
scene was a revelation to me. What seems impossible in the printed 
book becomes a brilliant dénouement on the stage. In sooth, we 
study Shakespeare too much and watch him and speak him too little. 

The whole performance was an education. 

Let us hope, then, that the time is not far distant when the 
public will have some opportunity of judging for themselves, at a 
National Theatre, the merits of this comedy, given there under 
proper conditions. Commentators would thus be enabled to realise 
that all Shakespeare’s plays were written with the intention of 
making them good acting plays !—Yours, etc., 

WiLi1aM POEL. 
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Miscellany 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


T is difficult to write in measured terms of the Italian 
| exhibition. The pictures now hanging in Burlington 
House will most likely never be gathered together 
again in a single building, and at last we have visible before 
our eyes beauties of which we have often dreamed, which 
are a part of our inner consciousness, yet which a lifetime 
of travelling could hardly have made us actually acquainted 
with. To Italian art we owe no small portion of the fact 
that we are civilised human beings, and the creating of the 
present exhibition makes a date in world-history. However 
much we may growl about Fascism, this country is now 
permanently in debt to the Italian Government, the chief 
among the generous loaners of these masterpieces. And 
of the others, we might note that the Irish Free State, in 
lending its treasures, has heaped coals of fire upon our 
heads after our rather dubious acquisition of the Lane 
collection. Apart from the pictures themselves, there is a 
significance in the gesture which the different countries 
have made in sending them here—a gesture which has its 
value in the healing of a scarred world. 

It is no denigration of Belgium and Holland, the exhibi- 
tions of whose art we have gratefully appreciated in the 
past two years, to say that the present show is by far the 
most important of them all. For the art of Italy is inter- 
woven with our own national expression to a greater extent 
than that of any other country. Not only the English 
poets, but the ordinary Englishman in the street is, 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced by it. Through 
Ruskin alone, of whom the present age is shockingly 
neglectful, the lesson of the Italian masters permeated the 
life of nineteenth-century England, and our very streets and 
houses—the decoration of the English life—are tinged in a 
certain degree by the genius of Italian painting. It is no 
wonder that the present exhibition should find the country 
particularly eager and responsive. 

Yet it is worth uttering a note of warning. The show is 
a marvellous one, but there is a grave risk of marring the 
delight of it by expecting too much. The National Gallery 
has incomparably better pictures of some of the masters 
than are to be seen at Burlington House. And to go there 
expecting to see the roof of the Sistine Chapel, Raphael’s 
frescoes in the Vatican, with the Monna Lisa thrown in, 
is only to invite disappointment. The exhibition is not 
a complete, or even a representative, selection of Italian 
art. If it were, one would think that Cosimo Tura was one 
of Italy’s greatest painters, and would hardly be aware at 
all of the existence of Leonardo da Vinci. For what we 
have received let us be truly thankful. Here are beautiful 
pictures, some of the greatest in the world, but here is not 
a cynosure of the entire achievement of Italian painting. 

Before long there will most probably be a_ ballot- 
competition in one of the newspapers to choose the half-a- 
dozen or so best pictures, and Botticelli’s “‘ Birth of Venus ” 
will have every chance of heading the poll. But there are 
really no best pictures at all. One can say that Rembrandt 
is the greatest Dutch painter, or Rubens the greatest 
Fleming, but the Italian field is so wide as to make comparison 
merely silly. Some masters are obviously greater than 
others, but to attempt a choice among the great is super- 
erogatory. And just because the exhibition at Burlington 
House is not truly proportionate and representative, one 
of its most attractive and disconcerting features is the fact 
that some of the lesser men—Piero di Cosimo and Moroni, 


en 


for instance—show up as well as their undoubted superiors, 
merely because the necessities of selection have not favoured 
the latter so well. 

Some of the supreme masters, though, have been most 
generously presented, and in them lies the show’s inestimable 
value. Perhaps Botticelli shines out the most triumphantly, 
and all the more so because in his case there was rather a 
need for rehabilitation. Since Pater’s over-fervid praise, 
one had associated him with a decadent kind of elegance 
and found something too cloying in his sweetness. But at 
Burlington House he emerges a master of line and of clear, 
bold execution. ‘“ The Birth of Venus” in lesser hands 
would have been loose and empty. Botticelli has made it 
a superb exercise in spatial content. The delightful 
“* Wedding-Feast ” and “ Calumny ” might so easily have 
been crowded and disorderly; with Botticelli their compo- 
sition seems somehow inevitable, each figure and gesture 
slipping at once into its place. And above all there is a sense 
of mystery about his work, which gives it an attraction 
lacking in the clearer statements of many of his peers, 
This same enigmatic charm is shared too by Giorgione, 
though with him the enchantment is graver and more like 
Prospero’s. No better examples of the variety of his moods 
could have been shown than the calm and stillness of the 
“‘ Trial of Moses,” the pensive questioning of the “ Portrait 
of a Man ” and the suppressed turbulence of “‘ The Tempest.” 
These three pictures alone are sufficient to crowd the exhi- 
bition till its closing-day. The satisfaction given by Piero 
della Francesca, on the other hand, is that of clarity and 
lucid assertion. With him there is no riddle, no psychology 
to be read into the work; all is simple and perfect as a fair- 
weather day. The Montefeltro portraits, with the whimsical 
triumphs on their reverses, are so delusive in their simplicity 
that the consummate art which has gone to their creation 
might at first sight escape one’s notice. Signorelli’s vast 
output is represented by only a few works, but his accomplish- 
ment is all summed in the small “ Flagellation.” These 
masters, and, in the later rooms, Titian, Tintoretto and 
Tiepolo, are particularly well displayed. From the examples 
given of them it is possible to judge their work at its moment 
of finest maturity. 

But though they are enough in themselves to form the 
pride of innumerable galleries, they are but a tithe of the 
Burlington House treasures. The first room glows with 
the pure colours of the primitives, a gem among which is 
the more subdued Duccio “ Crucifixion.” And for those 
who may weary of all the hieratic poses there is the charming 
cavalcade down the hill of Sassetta’s “‘ Journey of the Magi.” 
Fra Angelico is the glory of the next room, with his perfect 
** Annunciation ” and the light-hearted “* Attempted Martyr- 
dom of Saints Cosmes and Damian under the Pro-consul 
Lysias,” in which the flames turn from the holy men and 
prick at their would-be executioners. A little farther on 
comes Uccello’s “ Miracle of the Profaned Pyx,” one of 
the liveliest of incident pictures. Far below it in mastery, 
but equally attractive for all the events taking place in it, 
is “The Thebaid” of the Tuscan school, hanging in the 
Academy water-colour room. One can imagine Anatole 
France having written the opening chapters of Thais from it. 
Cosimo Tura reigns in the fourth gallery, his queer distorted 
beings masked with suffering. And surrounding him there 
are, one might almost dare to say, too many Crivellis. 
After seeing one of his Madonnas the spectator has seen them 
all. The large one is a particularly fine example, but the 
marble pillars and festoons of fruit and flowers become 
monotonous on repetition, bordering perilously upon the 
trompe-vil. In this room, too, are the glorious Mantegnas 
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and the mythological fantasies of Piero di Cosimo, so naive 
that one can hardly conceive that the same man painted 
the very “ professional” portraits. And in a corner is 
Lippi’s “‘ Wounded Centaur,” the whole spirit of the 
Renaissance concentrated in one small work. 

But the great treasure-room is Academy Gallery III., 
which contains the “ pictures of the year ’—Botticelli’s 
“Venus,” Tiepolo’s ‘Finding of Moses,” Mantegna’s 
“Dead Christ,” Giorgione’s ‘‘ Tempest,” the Raphael 
portraits, Titian’s ‘‘ Paul III,” and Piero della Francesca’s 
Montefeltro portraits. After such a galaxy, one can hardly 
bear to think what the same room will be like next May. 

And so the wonderful pageant continues. The Pollaiuolo 
profile-portraits, the magnificences of Veronese, more 
Titians, Raphael’s ‘‘‘ Esterhazy’ Madonna,” Tiepolo’s 
elephantine cardinals—one of them with a remarkable 
resemblance to Voltaire—are more massed glory than the 
language has words of praise to celebrate. Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, unlucky as regards their representation in 
oils, reign in the room of drawings. The three great 
“Davids” of Michelangelo, Verrocchio and Donatello 
stand for sculpture. And still there remains the wealth of 
silverware, goldsmiths’ work, modelling, glass and illuminated 
manuscripts. 

But a surprise of the exhibition is the work of Tiepolo’s 
contemporaries and successors. With them begins “ modern ” 
painting, though with the exception of Caramarano’s 
Manetesque “‘ Piazza of San Marco” the actual modern 
room is deplorable. Carried away by the supremacy of 
the earlier masters, one is too apt to forget the later work. 
The admirable Magnasca Society does a useful office by 
reminding us of it every year, but there is too great a 
tendency to lump it all together as murky chiaroscuro and 
sham antique, and to laugh at the predilection in which it 
was held by our ancestors at the beginning of the last 
century. Academy Gallery XI. and the later rooms illustrate 
the breakdown of the great Giottoesque line. The decadence 
begins with Bronzino, and in his case it really was decadence. 
But it is not fair to apply the term, as is so often done, to 
painters who were tackling a different sort of problem 
altogether. 

If Carpioni’s ‘“‘ Soap Bubbles” is a not very intelligent 
anticipation of Millais, and Strozzi’s “ David ” is thoroughly 
bad, there are pictures in these later rooms, apart from the 
Venetian trinity of Canaletto, Longhi and Guardi, which are 
well worth attention. There is something a little suspicious 
about an extreme enthusiasm for the primitives; they are 
to a large extent experts’ delights and the legitimate prey 
of attribution-hunters. A few stand out—Duccio, Giotto, 
Nardo di Cione, Simone Martini—sombre and stern, or rosy 
and light-hearted. But of the rest, one is very like another, 
and there comes an end to the permutations and combina- 
tions of their geometric patterns. The Renaissance painters 
are, of course, unassailable, the greatest masters of all time. 
But into them we read our own psychologies and aspirations. 
What really they thought and felt we can only guess at; the 
pulse of the Renaissance and the thrill with which its painters 
informed their work actuates our own hearts no longer. 
Only with the coming of Tintoretto do we begin to feel 
a true contact of sympathy, and even with him and his 
contemporaries the lost splendour of Venice is a broken 
bridge between us. But the men who brought the great 
line to its end we judge and criticise perhaps too harshly 
because we are attempting the same things as they, with 
the same outlook and the same instruments. Next year 
a better and brighter Academy might possibly give us 
pictures like those in Gallery XI. and the following rooms. 

Crespi’s “St. John Nepumoceno confessing the Queen of 
Bohemia ” is an admirable work, and one which might not 


inconceivably be painted to-day. We could perhaps not 
re-create Magnasco’s “‘Scene in a Garden”; something 
now lost seems faintly to throb in it, but the week-end 
sylvan charm with which it is filled finds us at once 
responsive without any emotional readjustment. Bigari’s 
** Architectural Fantasy,’ again, is an equivalent of the 
modern “ exercise” picture. Guido Reni and “ the divine 
Salvator,” whom we deride our ancestors for being so 
enthusiastic over, are splendidly and chasteningly represented 
in the exhibition. Reni’s “ Atalanta and Hippomenes ” 
is a vivid, swirling composition, every inch of its huge size 
alive, while his ‘‘ Portrait of His Mother” is one of the 
world’s greatest portraits. Salvator’s “ Portrait of His 
Wife’? and the lady’s portrait by Bonito underneath it 
are as Goyaesque and unromantic as can be. Caravaggio 
with ‘“ The Rest on the Flight,” and Caracci with “ The 
Virgin and Child with Saints” make out three more good 
cases for a reversal of present-day taste. Except for the 
works of the last century, one would not willingly lose a 
single picture of the exhibition. By it the whole art of 
painting stands proclaimed as one of the greatest instru- 
ments towards right thinking and pure emotion, and the 
Italian accomplishment as one of man’s greatest works. 


T. W. Earp. 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT BILL 


N unusual amount of nonsense has been written about 
A the Private Bill to amend the law relating to the 
right of public representation or performance of 
copyright music moved by Mr. W. M. Adamson, which 
received its second reading in the House of Commons and 
went to a Select Committee on November 22nd. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw wrote one of his most extravagant and mis- 
leading letters to the Times on the day following, and Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, the familiar “‘ A. P. H.” of Punch, gave one 
more demonstration in that paper of his ability to disguise 
the badness of a case by ingenious ridicule of the other side. 
I call Mr. Shaw’s letter misleading because he dwelt almost 
exclusively on the outrage of limiting a composer’s per- 
forming fee to twopence when, if he had scrupled to read 
carefully the debate in the House, he would have found 
that the promoter of the Bill and the majority of its sup- 
porters clearly stated that this was a matter to be dealt 
with in committee. The idea that the House of Commons 
would ever pass into law a Bill whose effect would be, for 
example, to restrict Sir Edward Elgar’s earnings on an 
unlimited number of performances of The Dream of Gerontius 
to the total sum of TWOPENCE is too silly for discussion. 
All this indignation in the press about twopence is mere 
uninformed or disingenuous clap-trap. The supporters of the 
Bill were in agreement that it would have to be amended 
on that point so as to avoid causing injustice to composers. 
The writers of the words set to music ought also to be pro- 
tected against performance without payment of those 
compositions of which their words are an integral part. 

The necessity for this protection of composer and author 
is quite clear; it is due to the fact that unless performing 
rights were protected a theatre could buy one full score 
of a musical play by a modern Gilbert and Sullivan, for 
example, and one set of band parts, and thereafter perform 
the work to crowded houses for any number of years without 
the composer and author receiving a single penny. It is 
impossible to include the performing rights in the royalty 
upon copies sold, because one copy of a full score is sufficient 
for a theatre which might make a profit of thousands per 
week from the performance of the work, and even if the 
price of the score were put at a thousand guineas the com- 
poser and author would not be getting a fair proportion of 
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the profits of a great success, while in the case of unknown 
men theatre managers would be even less ready than they 
are at present to produce their work if they had to pay 
a preliminary thousand guineas for a copy of it. High 
prices for published scores and all kinds of published music 
would be absolutely contrary to the public interest, 
(1) because they would make the production of new and 
original works much more difficult even than it is at present, 
and (2) because individual musicians and amateurs who 
wished to study them would be unable to pay those high 
prices. The Parliamentary Committee will have to find some 
other way than that of securing to the composer and author 
their rights to a percentage of the profits made by their 
works. 

It will be asked why composers and librettists should 
not be left in their present situation, protected as they are 
by the Copyright Act of 1911, which secures to them, as 
to all authors, the fruits of their labour. The answer is 
that the existence of a body known as the Performing 
Rights Society has brought about a state of affairs in which 
the consumer of music needs some protection from the 
producer. The Performing Rights Society was established 
in 1914. In its board room there hangs a group portrait, 
taken some time ago, of its members. A large proportion 
are music publishers, and the most eminent and best-known 
composers in the group are the late Mr. Lionel Monckton 
and the late Mr. Paul Rubens. Its present board of directors 
is under the chairmanship of Mr. Leslie Boosey, and consists 
of eleven publishers, eight composers and three authors. 
The composers are Mr. Maurice Besly, Mr. Frank Bridge, 
Mr. G. H. Clutsam, Mr. Thomas Dunhill, Mr. Percy Fletcher, 
Mr. J. P. Long, Mr. W. H. Squire, and Mr. Arthur Tate; 
but I should like to know just how long Messrs. Frank 
Bridge, Thomas Dunhill and Percy Fletcher have been on 
the board! The authors are Mr. Percy Greenbank, 
Mr. Edward Lockton, and Mr. Huntly Trevor. And there 
is a consulting director, Mr. John Woodhouse, whose function 
is not specified. It is obvious from the constitution of this 
board that its chief concern is not with such kinds of music 
as Sir Edward Elgar’s oratorios or the more serious choral, 
orchestral and operatic works. It does not exist primarily 
to protect genius from starvation, but to secure the maximum 
of financial returns for a combination of publishers. Its 
object is perfectly lawful, its operations are no doubt legal, 
but its methods seem to be grievous, irritating and exacting, 
and the results of its activity contrary to the public interest. 

Let me now support these statements with a few 
particulars. That the Society operates more to the benefit 
of publishers than of composers seems clear from the 
statement in the House of Sir Gerald Hurst (an opponent of 
the Bill who was putting the case for the Society) that the 
income from licences is pooled, and the pool from the proceeds 
of the year’s work is distributed—* one-third to the writers 
of songs, one-third to the publishers, and one-third to the 
musicians.”” Why should the publishers get this third? 
They already have their profits from the sale of the music, 
and are in an entirely different position from the composer, 
since they publish the work of a multitude of composers 
and get profits on the sales of all of them, whereas the 
composer only gets his royalty on his own music. The 
publishers of plays do not exact fees for the performance 
of plays which they publish, nor is there any such combination 
of drama publishers in existence. How do dramatists collect 
their fees? The Society of Authors collects it for them, 
if they are members and so desire it, or the amateur dramatic 
societies and commercial theatres pay it to them direct 
or to an agent. No respectable amateur dramatic society 


of any size attempts to produce a play without payment of 
a fee to the author, and only this week I have had a letter 


from the Hon. Secretary of a Yorkshire Dramatic Society 
who had written several letters and taken great trouble to 
find my address and obtain permission to perform a play 
of mine at the Society’s theatre on a percentage basis. 

That the Performing Rights Society’s methods are grievous, 
irritating and exacting seems clear from a number of examples 
quoted by members in the House. The B.B.C., according 
to Mr. Compton, who gave these figures in the House, paid 
last year to the Performing Rights Society ‘‘ something in 
the neighbourhood of £45,000 for permission to broadcast 
the music of certain composers.” The B.B.C. can well 
afford to pay these sums and so can the gramophone com- 
panies, big hotels, restaurants where dance and other 
popular music is played; but in addition to the revenue 
received from such sources the Performing Rights Society 
has inspectors who watch voluntary organisations, church 
and village institutes, chapel halls, public concerts, dances, 
etc, Sir John Withers stated in the debate: “‘ A claim may 
be made for £1,000 or for sixpence; it is perfectly arbitrary 
as far as the public is concerned. No doubt the Society 
in their own books have some scale, but they do not tell 
anybody what it is, and these people are entirely at the 
mercy of the Society in negotiation.” Sir William Mitchell- 
Thomson stated in the House : “ In many cases it is doubtful 
whether the same thing is not paid for over and over again. 
Details of one case were put before me last night. It is a 
case where the owners of a hall let that hall to an association, 
the association hired a band and the band in turn employed 
a singer. On comparing notes afterwards it was found that 
the owners of the hall were paying a licence fee to the 
Society—in their case it was actually 5 per cent. of their 
gross takings—the association which hired the hall were 
paying a licence fee, the band were paying a licence fee and 
the man who sang the song had actually paid five shillings 
to the Society for the right to sing it. That seems to be 
a form of multiple exaction which I do not think anyone 
could defend.” 

Sir Martin Conway declared during the debate: ‘ We 
have avery strong case against this Performing Rights Society, 
and I regard the second reading of this Bill as a definite step 
in warning this Society . . . to warn them that musicians, 
composers and the public alike have a grievance against 
them .. . that the sooner they are abolished and got out 
of the way the better it will be.” Nobody can say, after 
reading the evidence brought forward during the debate, 
that such language is too strong. 

The problem is to find some way of securing adequate 
remuneration to composers and authors for the public 
performance of their works without penalising small amateur 
societies, village institutes, clubs, dances, ete., and at the 
same time to prevent the creation of a monopoly which some 
powerful combination of publishers and composers can 
abuse. Whatever form the Bill ultimately takes it should 
enact that henceforward no music whatever can be published 
without bearing upon it the date of publication. This will 
help in the future to make clear what is and is not copyright, 
and that will be a great step forward, since the Performing 
Rights Society at present always refuses to give this informa- 
tion. Ifa performing fee must be collected apart from the 
royalty included in the piece of music, then the society or 
organisation collecting these fees must be compelled to draw 
up a complete schedule, publish it and include a copy of 
it with every demand for a fee. The limits of this schedule 
might be fixed by law as is done by way of limiting profits 
in the case of some public utility companies, since it is just 
as socially desirable that consumers should be protected as 
that producers should get a fair reward for their labour. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Casual Papers 


BUCKINGHAM 


HERE is a man who remains insufficiently explained 
T to his compatriots. He might have been a national 
hero. He has just failed from being made a stage 
villain and, in between, he remains too vague. He does not 
fill the stage as he should. He is not, even for those who 
blame him, a figure as solid or as large as he should be. 
For the very few who praise him he is even more tenuous. 
This man is George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

It is true that in this misfortune which his name has 
suffered of receiving less than its due attention, the in- 
congruities of his life, not wholly explicable, play some part ; 
for men like to have their villains or their heroes simple 
and of a piece—it saves them the trouble of appreciation, 
of exactitude, and of admitted mystery (for mystery is 
something which it takes much humility and therefore 
strength of mind to accept). 

But then (though he had more incongruity attaching to 
him than have most men) no historical character, no humble 
individual, is without many such contradictions; and if 
it had been fated that Buckingham should be one of the 
great national figures for exaggerated adoration, or exaggera- 
ted anathema, the incongruities would have been eliminated 
easily enough by our popular historians, novelists, examiners, 
and the rest of the tribe, glaring though those incongruities 
were. 

He was certainly not vicious: I think one can accept 
that. But as certainly he lent himself to the disgusting 
fondles of Darnley’s neurotic and slouching son. Being 
then of such antecedents at court, one would have thought 
that the next reign would have taken its revenge—especially 
as Charles was the most virtuous of English Kings. Yet 
Charles felt for him that strong, manly and fixed affection 
which did both men honour. It was one of the vary rare 
cases of a father’s favourite succeeding to the position of 
favourite with his son. He was related to Catholicism and 
indeterminate in religion at a moment when a real triangular 
duel was afoot between the Roman communion, the Estab- 
lishment, and Calvinism. This was not in him exceptional 
in such a time, but there is something incongruous in his 
acceptation of full public responsibility unaccompanied by 
an equally full declaration of his attitude. Probably he 
would have ended upon the Roman side of the hedge had 
things gone that way: certainly not on the Calvinist, had 
he survived to see things go, as they did go, that way. It is 
incongruous in our eyes (though less so in the eyes of his 
time) that a great soldier should be half dandy and half 
magnificent. But perhaps the most incongruous accident 
was the very passionate and real love affair with Anne of 
Austria. 

There was no national policy about that amour. There 
was no simple taking advantage of a neglected woman. 
It was a violent and compelling flame. You cannot read 
the evidence of contemporaries without seeing that. Yet 
how could it be excited in such a man by such a woman? 

Yet, I say, all those incongruities would have been 
smoothed over by official history had things gone otherwise 
With him than they did. And how nearly did they go well! 

What determined his fate was the expedition in relief of 
the Huguenots. Because he failed in that, he has turned 
into the wandering ghost he is; and that upstanding, 
manly, English, martial figure floats pale and ill-defined. 

The decision to land upon the Isle de Rhé was wise, quite 
certainly ; as was also wise in policy the diversion in favour 
of the Huguenots. For the diversion in favour of the 


Huguenots was a sop to the hugely menacing growth of 
power in the squires and the great mercantile interests 
which had gone far already in undermining the Crown, and, 
had it succeeded, would have compelled the House of 
Commons, their committee and impersonation, to grant aid 
to that old, regular and feudal subsidy which had become 
hopelessly insufficient for the conduct of the State. A great 
Navy would have been built for the English Crown, and 
a tax for it readily admitted. Had Buckingham come back 
triumphant from that expedition, monarchy might have 
survived, and government by the rich, and all the Whig 
theory, might never have matured. 

It is one of the great “ ifs ” of history. But Buckingham’s 
failure was not the failure of bad generalship. It came from 
just that lack of fortune which to the best of generals is the 
difference between defeat and victory. He was perfectly 
right in seizing the Isle de Rhé. Not only was the Isle de 
Rhé the key to La Rochelle (with the English there estab- 
lished, and able to be reinforced and to attack, the town 
would never have fallen), but, possessed of a maritime 
power, it could have been held indefinitely. It would have 
been a permanent base off the coast of a rival. It was no 
foolhardy attempt. With the exception of a company or 
two behind the insufficient works of one fort, all the island 
had to offer was the tiny walled town of St. Martin—ill- 
garrisoned, with defences in decay, insufficiently provisioned : 
commanded, it is true, by a man of exceptional capacity 
and vigour—for Toiras was all that—but with all the odds 
against its standing out. The stroke had the full element 
of surprise, which is the first essential of success in war. 
Against it no French maritime force as yet existed. It 
failed in that “‘ last quarter of an hour ”’ which the epigram 
of Foch has rendered famous in modern ears. The accident 
of foul weather following on a storm which had damaged 
the boom and, much more, the accident of a dense fog 
immediately coinciding with a high spring tide, permitted 
those few Basque pinnaces to throw in at the very last 
moment just the bare extra munitionment which enabled 
the besieged garrison to hold out till the forces of the King 
of France should be organised. 

When Buckingham came home he was a defeated man. 
He had left behind him, in dead, wounded and captured, 
the better part of the thousands of Englishmen and the few 
hundreds of French protestants who had made the effort. 
But, though defeated, his military reputation should in 
justice have remained untarnished. The Gods had defeated 
him. 

Such justice is rarely done to any defeated commander. 
Yet he still maintained his energy, his determination, and his 
plan. When he was murdered, he was upon the eve of renew- 
ing action and negotiation, and we may be sure, from his 
character and his intelligence, that he would have summoned 
again with judgment all the conditions of success. But, with 
Buckingham dead, the entire plan collapsed. That hatred 
which his name had inspired, seemed justified in the event; 
and perhaps Charles himself, who had, like all the Stuarts, 
from the days of the medieval curse upon them (in their 
own country), odd fits of prescience, knew when the news 
came to him, hunting in the bogwood behind Portsdown, 
that his own evil star had arisen. For it is from the murder 
of Buckingham that all the future flows, and that half-crazy, 
disappointed man who stabbed him started by that one 
gesture a mighty flood of consequence which fills the history 
of England. 

Buckingham had been hated from that convergence of 
causes which made such men standing at the side of 
monarchy hated in the great debate between monarchy and 
great subject-interests which is the duel of the seventeenth 
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century throughout Europe. There was still such sacredness 
about Kingship that bad advisers must be blamed rather 
than the King himself; while, for the mass of men, it is 
necessary (in order that they may be saved the trouble of 
thinking) to have one name upon which to concentrate as 
the simple cause of all which incommodes them. So it is, 
for a certain sort of fanatic, the Jew or the Jesuit or the 
Freemason, or Boney, or the Jacobin, or the Pope of Rome, 
or 666, or some harmless strike-leader, or what-not. On 
Buckingham concentrated these obvious causes of hate. 
But had he come back triumphant, that hate would have 
stood no chance with the general spirit of England. He 
would have come back a conqueror in a popular cause, 
a conqueror upon the English element of the sea, and a 
conqueror national in his character, virtues, and foibles. 
It is not the least remarkable thing about his memory, 
nor the least proof of his capacity, that the common legend 
against him never took sufficient root to make him lurid. 
But perhaps his spirit, if it still remembers these things of 
long ago, or cares for the earth of the Parks at Amiens and 
of St. James’s, would prefer to be enshrined in general 
execration, than to have fallen to the void wherein his 
legend now lies. H. BELuoc. 


Current Literature 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO PETER 
THE GREAT 


The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Ciark. 
Press. 15s. 

Unlike many small books on big subjects, this one has a quality 
about it which ought to carry it well beyond the circle of 
scholarship hunters and other examinees who will doubtless 
welcome it as a godsend. Its field is not that of the ordinary 
narrative textbook; it is planned as a survey of civilisation; it 
has whole chapters on such subjects as industries, frontiers, 
philosophy, armies, navies, literature and religion. Yet it is all 
from one hand. Presumably there are plenty of people who 
like to be chaperoned on a historical voyage of discovery by a 
syndicate of experts who will take turns to say in successive 
chapters the very latest word on this or that. Yet there must 
still be others who find a single companion more congenial and 
less bewildering, who like to get to know someone as well as a 
lot of things. Such people will feel that there is much to be 
said for putting Mr. G. N. Clark in sole charge of an expedition 
into the seventeenth century. 

With just over three hundred and fifty pages to play with, and 
a very definite idea of what he proposes to do, Mr. Clark moves fast 
and far without ever seeming to be in a hurry. He has time to 
remark that it was in his period that the Punch and Judy show 
emerged from its undiscovered origins and travelled from Italy 
to England; that the clock, that ‘‘ modern idol,” then first began 
to assert with its peculiar emphasis the need of punctuality, 
exactness, and system in daily life; that whereas the rebellious 
burgher of the Middle Ages is wont to appear in history with 
a rope round his neck asking a king’s pardon on his knees, his 
seventeenth-century successor “instead of the rope wore the 
gold chain and furs of domestication”; and that just as French 
progress in the Sahara is now said to be retarded by the refusal 
of the camel to accommodate its habits to administrative regu- 
lations made on the banks of the Seine, so Colbert’s East Indian 
Company “* had to govern Madagascar by the coutume de Paris.” 
Maurice of Nassau, it is suggested, was the first general who 
climbed a church tower to look at the enemy through a telescope. 
Detail after detail is worked in, each adding a touch to the 
characterisation of this “ age of immense energy,” “‘ the age of 
Galileo and Grotius, of Rembrandt and Racine,” overlapped at 
one end by the life of Shakespeare and at the other by that of 
Peter the Great. It is the age of the general adoption of military 
uniforms, and no one who has ever worn one can doubt, adds 
Mr. Clark, that that was ‘a decisive step in the history of 
discipline.” It saw the “ devilishe invention” of the ribbon 
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loom, of the time fuse, and of the device by which “the front 
wheels of four-wheeled vehicles are made to turn to the right 
and left independently.’ It saw the mass production of Delft 
tiles, one indication among many that “the prosperity of 
Holland was accompanied by a marvellous rise in the common 
man’s appreciation of visible beauty.” It saw the national 
frontier ceasing to become an area and becoming a line. It saw 
slavish imitation of the court of Louis XIV. carried so far that 
the Elector Frederick III., “a prince of distinguished conjugal 
felicity, added to his establishment a lady who had the title 
and the court functions, though not pleasures, of being his 
mistress.” It saw, among others, six highly significant words 
borrowed from Asia for use in Europe: the words “ calico,” 
** china,” ‘* chintz,”’ ‘‘ tea,” “* gingham,” and “ gong.” It saw 
the inauguration by Charles I. and Richelieu of a system of State 
posts, and the substitution under Charles II. of locks for weirs 
on the Thames. 

Each of these straws helps to fix the direction of a strong, if 
fitful and gusty, wind—the wind that filled the sails of Descartes 
and Hobbes, of the Hohenzollerns and Louis XIV. and Peter the 
Great, of Wren and Rubens and Velasquez. To gauge that 
wind, Mr. Clark, like the scholar he is, uses a delicate and 
sensitive instrument. He is alive to all kinds of pockets and 
eddies and cross-currents, to great gaps in our knowledge and 
to all the dangers of crude simplification. In his chapter on 
population, for instance, he is at pains to point out how un- 
trustworthy are the statistical data for the period; he will hear 
nothing of the economic or the racial or the geographical inter- 
pretations of history in so far as any one of them is made to 
produce an explanation of all the facts. 


To say that the mercantile system, the rise of standing armies 
and the discovery of the differential calculus were all connected 
is true, but it tells us very little. To say that they were all expres- 
sions of the rise of rationalism, or the modern spirit, or some other 
such vague tendency, tells us scarcely anything more, and may 
easily become an excuse for neglecting to show what each of them 
was in its own setting. The business of the historian is not merely 
to show that they were connected but how, and how far. 


To test Mr. Clark’s power of carrying out his own programme, 
take what he says of Rembrandt and Rubens : 


In spite of its wide popularity, Dutch painting was as much an 
exception to the general course of seventeenth-century art as was 
the Dutch Republic to seventeenth-century government. Not all 
the Dutch painters were equally national, but some of the national 
qualities, especially the homeliness which we have noted, were 
common to many or most of them. Rembrandt and some of those 
who stand close to him, like Vermeer, have another special quality, 
hard to describe, which is seldom found even in the greatest works 
of plastic art. They achieve entire freedom from affectation. ... 
In some of his later portraits (Rembrandt) discards almost all 
adventitious detail and gives a direct rendering of a man or a woman 
and nothing else, but he can reach the same sincerity when, in the 
manner of his time, he keeps costumes and trappings, which, in 
the work of others, would be theatrical. The picture of a man in 
armour, now in the gallery of Glasgow, is one of these masterpieces. 
The armour is the armour of no particular time or place. The man 
is only the artist’s son in fancy dress. But the picture is a picture 
more real than any human man-at-arms. In this inner simplicity 
as in many other things, Rembrandt rose above his time. To his 
contemporaries the pomp and costume were ends in themselves: 
save among the Dutch, exceptions can scarcely be found. So, too, 
in the treatment of the human body, the Dutch stand apart from 
their contemporaries. There is nothing ascetic in them, but they 
lack that special kind of sensualism which we have seen in seven- 
teenth-century religion and literature. The general life of the time 
is better represented by the fleshy and upholstered art of the 
neighbouring Southern Netherlands. ... The work of Rubens, 
as different from Rembrandt’s as his life, mirrors one side of the 
century. Not light and shade but colour is his instrument. Mag- 
nificence and force and sensuality are his results. He is the central 
figure of the baroque, that style of crowded canvases and opulent 
nudes which expressed ambition and its triumphs. 


But mutilated quotations do scant justice to this masterly and 
delightful book. It is the work of a scholar of sound judgment, 
wide sympathies and solid learning, and it is also a piece of 
literature. K. B. 


JANE AUSTEN 


Jane Austen. By C.L.Tuomson. Marshall. 10s. 6dj 


Anyone who writes a book lets himself in for gossip. “ I have 
observed,” says Addison in the Spectator, ‘* that a Reader seldom 
peruses a Book with Pleasure till he knows whether the Writer 
of it be a black or a fair Man, of a mild or cholerick Disposition, 
Married or a Batchelor.’ Hence the endless pokings in the 
‘** worm-holes of long-vanished days” to discover some scrap of 
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information about Shakespeare, and hence the biographies of 
literary men which stirred the wrath of Tennyson. No murderer 
is tracked by detectives with more zest than a man who has 
committed authorship. A Thackeray might forbid his children 
to write his Life; he has not escaped the sleuth-hounds. 

Jane Austen published Sense and Sensibility as ‘‘ by a Lady,” 
and the others as “by the author of Sense and Sensibility.” 
Thenceforward, few of her readers could rest until they had 
discovered whether she was black or fair, married or a spinster. 
Registers were ransacked, anecdotes were recollected or invented, 
the most private letters (as far as Cassandra’s care allowed) were 
unearthed, until this retiring woman stood in the limelight like a 
“film-star.” Finally, even the unlucky persons suspected of 
being the originals of her characters were dragged from their 
graves, and pilloried once more, for the gratification of a curiosity 
which seems to be almost universal, and which at any rate is 
insatiable. 

This is part of the literary illusion which, because an author’s 
work is still more or less interesting, imagines that he must have 
been equally interesting to his contemporaries, and tends to set 
him in the centre of his society when, as a matter of fact, he 
was only on the fringe. It is probable that to those who dined 
with Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s the cook was a far more 
important man than the literary guest; but the cook’s work has 
perished, and Johnson’s talk has happened to remain. There are 
writers to-day who will to-morrow be the subjects of innumerable 
theses; but no one has the slightest notion who they are. The 
real heroes are the football-players and the boxers, who are 
talked of for hours while the literary man scarcely gets a minute. 

For those who have this curiosity about Jane Austen, this 
book of Miss Thomson’s will be sufficient. It is a little heavy in 
style, but it is complete. It would be hard to find a fact which 
she has omitted; and, considering the mass of other work which 
she has carried through, one is amazed at the erudition of this 
book. All Jane’s “‘ sources’? are examined; analyses of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho are given; Miss Thomson has not only 
studied Cecilia and Camilia, but she has performed consci- 
entiously the almost superhuman feat of reading the Wanderer, 
Sarah Brunton’s Self-Control, the five volumes of the Fool of 
Quality, both the Quizotes, and scores of other novels of a similar 
kind; and the reader has the full benefit of her labours. She 
then summarises every one of the Austen stories, and ends with 
some very thorough and adequate criticism. A good bibliography, 
and a useful index, complete the volume. 

Jane Austen will always be interesting. Two of our best 
critics—Mr. Garrod and Dr. Andrew Bradley, the one in jest, the 
other in earnest—have only recently devoted their trained minds 
to a discussion of her genius; and she moves, by attraction or 
repulsion—sometimes by both at once—all who have any power 
of appreciating what, in her case, deserves specially to be called 
“fine art.” She knew her genius, and kept within it. She 
spared no pains, and, in the search for perfection, kept her books 
by her if necessary till the ninth year. And that perfection she 
very nearly attained; she is the “ faultless painter” of small 
things and small people. There are moods in which the reader 
is almost entirely satisfied, as one is not satisfied with Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky. It is the Rape of the Lock in prose. 

And yet—to quote the words of a forgotten poet on whom 
a thesis may yet be written—‘t how much high failure overleaps 
the bounds of low successes.” Is not War and Peace—is not 
Old Mortality, with its understanding of everyliody—worth all 
this minute perfection many times over? We have, in reading 
Jane Austen, been in a confined atmosphere, listening to polite 
talk, observing petty ambitions, overhearing mild sneers. The 
theme of all the novels is that of one of Susan Ferrier’s—Marriage : 
and marriage means nothing but a comfortable and assured 
position. Outside, a tremendous storm is raging—at the moment 
when Pride and Prejudice was first sketched, England was in the 
greatest danger she has ever known; but these people do not 
hear the winds. They go on chattering, embroidering, and 
husband-hunting exactly as if Hoche had never sailed or the 
Fleet never mutinied. Suave mari magno is not always a noble 
attitude of mind. One can understand why Charlotte Bronté 
was exasperated by this insensibility. Jane Austen’s puppets 
ate, drank, they married and were given in marriage; and if 
the flood did not come and take them all away, it was because 
there were people, ignored by her, with ears for the thunder and 
hot merely for whispers. 

Nor does one quite like Jane herself as well as perhaps one 


ought; and Miss Thomson, with her ingenious conjectures as to 
the originals of Mr. Collins and Mrs. Elton, has confirmed the 
feeling. Jane seems to have been one of those people, well-known 
to us all, who are capable of the strongest attachments within 
their own circle, but with very little sympathy for the world 
outside. To them acquaintances, and even their less close 
friends, are fair game. If such people have genius, so much the 
worse. The friends call, and all their foibles and faults are 
observed, set in a note-book, conned, and learned by heart, to 
cast into a novel. An unlucky saying, a small fauz pas, is played 
with by the family, till it has grown into something fit to amuse 
the British public. There is one short clause in the Apology of 
Socrates which explains the hemlock. ‘‘ The young men liked 
to see those who thought themselves wise and were not, shown 
up; and indeed it is not unpleasant.’ There was a spice of 
refined malice in Jane Austen as in Socrates; and, though we 
do not wish she had come to the Eleven, we should scarcely have 
sought her company. Macaulay avoided Harriet Beecher Stowe 
lest he should figure in her next story. Much as he admired 
Jane Austen, he would have found acquaintance with her far 
more dangerous. E. E. K. 


MOSES AND SOLOMON 


Moses, the Lord of the Prophets. By E. L. Granr Watson. 
Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


The Life of Solomon. By Epmonp Fiec. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


It is a pity that the itch for writing biography does not drive 
its victims to attack subjects altogether or comparatively 
neglected. A Life of Ben Jonson could be done prettily in the 
modern manner, or of Tom Paine or Leigh Hunt; or if the 
biographers crave for figures of the Old Testament, there is Lot, 
or Absolom, or Michal, the daughter of Saul. It needs a very 
rare genius to deal with the great figures who, in our earliest 
records of them, are symbols as much as personages—rallying- 
points for the aspirations, the ambitions and the vaingloriousness 
of the great race which they led or ruled or denounced. It needs 
great imagination and a simplicity of self-confidence, such as 
Blake had, for a man to rewrite, either in sympathy or distaste, 
the histories of Abraham, of Jacob, of Moses, of David, of Solomon, 
or of the great prophets. Feeling this strongly, we approach 
Mr. Watson’s and M. Fleg’s volumes with a good deal of doubt ; 
and it says much for the skill of both authors that, when their 
books are read, we feel that though no fresh light has revealed 
a new Moses or a new Solomon, those great figures do not seem 
unduly insulted by their involuntary subjection to trial by 
biography. 

Mr. Watson’s is the better book. He attempts something of 
the same task that was tried by Mrs. Eyles in her novel about 
Moses. His Moses is not the man of legend and myth, but the 
heroic anticipator, the prophet out of time, the great leader 
whose only serious faults are the reflection of the stupidity and 
the ingratitude of the people whom he is trying to serve. 
Mr. Watson follows the Old Testament story fairly closely, only 
employing legitimate fancy or having recourse to legend in that 
part of his narrative for which the Biblical story does not give 
him material. He writes well and with gravity, and his book can 
hardly elicit higher praise than the fact that, once or twice, the 
reader sees across the words of the page the shadow of that 
immense figure carved by Michelangelo, the seated Moses, with 
his powerful hand in his great beard and the horns of authority 
and illumination on his forehead. Without any actual invention, 
except of trivial incidents belonging to their common past in 
Egypt, Korah is presented as a continual rival and critic of 
Moses; and thus an element of dramatic stress is constantly 
present, as Moses struggles to subdue his enemy’s influence. 
Excellent, too, is Mr. Watson’s fantasy, especially in his presenta- 
tion of Moses on Sinai, in the desert where 

daimons arose, figures with hair of serpents, figures of horses with 

human heads, trees with live hands for leaves, trees with heads of 

angels. He saw the gods of Egypt, all the animal divinities . . 

the sacred bull, begotten by lightning on the virgin heifer... . Sea 

swallowed the desert. Blood was on the sea, blood of the sacrifice 
of the first-born, and in the blood swam the worm of fear. It 
changed and grew, it became a fish; it was Leviathan, the crooked 
monster of the deep. It swallowed all things. It rushed roaring 
with open mouth. 
Mr. Watson has read his Flaubert; but his is no thin imitation 
of La Tentation de St. Antoine; it is appropriate and personal. 
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M. Fleg’s volume is more pretentious. He writes with his mind 
full of the innumerable legends with which Jewish fancy has 
covered the original Solomon. It seems a pity that he should not 
have frankly written a fairy-tale, and not asked us to believe in 
his mixture of the Solomon of history with the Solomon of tradi- 
tion. It was apparently easy for the old Persians or Jews to 
believe that Solomon was a king in Zion, a builder of palaces and 
of an empire, and also the author of Canticles, Ecclesiastes and 
Proverbs, and also a kind of demi-god who ruled the evil spirits 
by magic, and was not unlike some of the monstrous divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon. Now we might believe in the purely 
legendary Suleiman ben Daoud, who put Afrits into bottles, 
subsequently to scare unwary fishermen; but we cannot believe 
in this magician’s identity with the tired essayist of the gospel 
of vanity or the rapturous poet of the Song of Songs. One’s 
dissatisfaction at M. Fleg’s effort to combine these incompatibles 
is all the greater because the Biblical story of Solomon is a most 
poignant and moving tragedy, which a great artist might develop. 
It is one of the stories which is spoiled in the original because by 
the time the records, as we have them, were written, Solomon 
was a great national saint, and the narrative in Kings has some- 
thing of hagiology about it. An English reader can hardly fail to 
be struck by a certain resemblance between Solomon and our 
Henry VIII. Each as a youth was regarded as exceptionally 
talented and pious; each owed his degradation very largely to 
lust. M. Fleg would have been well-advised to have stripped his 
Solomon of much of the ornate folk-lore that has covered him 
beyond recognition, and given us something more impressive than 
this over-decorated essay. 


A QUEER FISH 


Fallen Leaves. By V. V. Rozanov. 
KOTELIANSKY. 
Mandrake Press. 


Translated by S. S. 
With a Foreword by JAMES STEPHENS. 
21s. 

Rozanov is something of a puzzle. His reputation among some 
Russian critics as ‘‘ the best writer since Tolstoy ” was hardly 
vindicated by the publication a few years ago of Solitaria, 
admittedly his best and most characteristic work. He seemed 
then to be a writer whose chief quality was a knack for snap- 
shotting thoughts, however blurred or trivial, with an extra- 
ordinary conceit which gave them an air of importance. Fallen 
Leaves is a further book of jottings, and it bears most of the 
marks of extempore writing. It is vivid, personal, careless, 
and at times silly and unintelligible. Rozanov pictures himself 
as a man who relies on instinct—‘“ I only laugh or cry. Do I 
think in the proper sense? Never!’’—and he regards this habit 
as particularly valuable in his case because it always leads him 
to ** the root of things.”” So when a visitor’s card is handed to 
him in his study he jots down an aphorism on Fame, or a thought 
comes to him as he sits back in a cab and down it goes. Each 
entry is labelled, not with its date, but with the place or circum- 
stances in which it was written (this is important, it seems, as 
revealing that the life of the soul exists apart from sensations). 
You pass from one entry to another, each with its exquisite or 
bizarre fragment of life, like the brightly lit tanks in an aquarium : 
its views of a strange submarine life in which the author 
flounders, by far the biggest and the queerest fish of all. 

At the time when Fallen Leaves was being written Rozanov 
was apparently a man of about fifty. One gets glimpses of the 
study in which he rustles, “* like a mouse,’ among his papers, of 
an invalid wife and children growing up. While he talks at 
breakfast or amuses himself with his collection of coins, he looks 
back on life. Many of these reflections show him as an author 
who has fallen out with other authors; his Solitaria has marked 
him off as a‘ queer one”’; he has been torn between a desire 
to write and to live an ordinary life away from writing. Hence 
his work is an attempt to express a life fully lived (a life, that is, 
not chiefly spent in writing) without the labour or artificiality of 
literature. His comments on this attitude are valuable, though 
they sometimes end in silliness : 

Not literature, but literariness is terrible : 
soul, literariness of life. 

* * * 

A writer must suppress the writer in himself (‘* authorship,” 
literariness); only on achieving this, he becomes a writer; not 
** produced,” but ** achieved.” 

* * * 

I believe the essence of literature is a false one; not that ** the 

present time ” and “* those writers ’’ are wrong; but all that domain 


literariness of the 


is wrong, and in its very being, through ‘‘ the seed from which it 

sprang”: 

** Now I’m going to write and let them all read.”’ 

Why “I” and “‘ why should they read’’? There enters into 
this composition: ‘‘ I am more intelligent than others,” ‘‘ others 
are less than I ’—and this in itself is a sin. 

But he cannot escape the fact that a writer must write, though 
all he can do in face of it is to puff out his cheeks—“ Authorship 
is Destiny, authorship is Fatum, authorship is misfortune.” He 
confesses that he cannot imagine any literature outside his own 
workroom; even his housekeeping book was worth as much, in 
his opinion, as Turgenev’s Letters to Mme. Viardo, because it 
was “just as much the axis of the world and essentially as 
poetical.”’ In other words, what he wanted to do as a writer was 
to provide the material for a masterpiece and to leave it un- 
written. To judge from his translated books, that is exactly 
what he has succeeded in doing. One’s chief impression from 
reading them is that Rozanov must have been an extraordinary 
character. Solitaria and Fallen Leaves are a mixture of extreme 
acuteness and sheer feather-headed nonsense. He is capable 
of bluffing himself on important questions with rhetorical gush, 
but when it is a case of something which he has observed 
himself his remarks are pointed and often astonishingly right : 

The secret passion of a Jew is to be elegant. They wash them- 
selves and scent themselves. A Jew could not invite a plain girl 
to a dance, but the most beautiful one, and will dance with her 
‘**to the verge of exhaustion.”’ As a rule they do everything “ to 
the verge of exhaustion.”” But let us return to elegance. A Jew 
endeavours to wash himself clean of some cosmic pollution, some 
antediluvian sweat. And can never manage it. And is afraid all 
the while that his neighbour is quietly turning away from that 
sweat. 

If Mr. D. H. Lawrence were ever to publish a scrap-book, one 
imagines that it would be very like Fallen Leaves; indeed, there 
is more than a casual resemblance between the two writers. 

Mr. James Stephens suggests in an introduction that Rozanov 
will be read when Tolstoy is forgotten; his argument being that 
“‘the novelist attains a partial anonymity .. . but in all his 
works Rozanov is Rozanov, and by continuously being that he 
is more, he is an authentic human being.” Here it looks rather 
as though Mr. James Stephens, too, were being Rozanov; but, 
without admitting that Fallen Leaves is a better book than Anna 
Karénina or War and Peace, one can agree with him that it is 
well worth reading. 


THE BATTLE OF THE QUARTOS 


Shakespeare’s Henry VI. and Richard II. By Peres 
ALEXANDER. With an Introduction by ALFRED W. PoLiarp. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Since Homer was disintegrated into the Homeric syndicate 
scholarship has been busily occupied in transforming the old 
portraits of the classics into dissolving views. Dante is one of 
the few who has emerged from the centuries with visage and 
text intact. In France, laborious research is turning the young 
Racine, once so distinct a figure, into a doubtful phantom. And 
M. Pierre Louys, after a long retirement from literary activity, 
reappeared suddenly with a theory that seemed to hint at Moliére’s 
having written a certain amount of Corneille. In this country 
there was an attempt a short while ago to make Dickens as much 
a mystery as Edwin Drood, while the Brontés have been every- 
thing from “nice young girls” to cinema vamps. Swift and 
Sterne, or at any rate Vanessa and Eliza, have been sadly chipped 
at; but the worst victims of the restorers are the Elizabethans, and 
Shakespeare in particular. It is time that a Society for the 
Preservation of Legendary Figures was inaugurated. As it is, 
editors and their kind are destroying the legend right and left, 
and leaving no semblance to a human figure in its place. But 
luckily, as with all things carried too far, a reaction is beginning. 

Shakespeare has been the prey of the demolishers ever since 
Malone whitewashed the bust in Stratford Church. Since then, 
he has become Lord Bacon and the Duke of Rutland, and almost 
Queen Elizabeth herself, besides being poacher, schoolmaster, 
horseholder, soldier and attorney. It was as though editors recited 
some sort of incantation like ‘“* Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor” in 
order to light upon the poet’s profession. And along with 
himself, his text became their sport as well. It was a very 


doubtful compliment indeed to attribute the worse lines to other 
writers, for once that hare was started, not many lines were left 
him for his own. Plays and morsels of plays were flung liberally 
to Peele, Day, Marlowe, Chapman and the rest of his contem- 
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poraries. One editor of eminence even produced an unknown 
author, “‘ X,” to whom he attributed Shakespeare’s poorer work, 
which, curiously enough, seems to have been the only thing 
“xX” wrote. The Baconians were not more absurd. 

But gradually the scattered fragments are being pieced 
together again, a movement towards wisdom for which Professor 
Pollard is largely responsible. Now, under his auspices, Mr. 
Alexander defends the inclusion of two of the plays most usually 
judged outcast in the main body of Shakespeare’s text. He 
pays full credit to Malone where credit is richly due, but he 
shows at the same time how Malone went astray. With regard 
to the man Shakespeare, he lops away the agglomeration of 
contradictory legend which Malone accumulated, but he con- 
vincingly asserts that the one which presents him as the school- 
master from Stratford has the most right to stand. It is an 
admirable example of the crescere diminuendo process. The 
multiplicity of opposing gossip had obscured the figure of 
Shakespeare, which grows the clearer from the one most probably 
correct rumour being selected to the exclusion of the others. 

Malone’s mistake as to the text of Henry VI. and Richard III, 
which has led most succeeding editors to deny Shakespeare’s 
authorship of them in greater or less degree, arose, as Mr. 
Alexander points out, from a misreading of Greene’s diatribe 
against ‘“‘ the onely Shake-scene in a countrey.” By comparison 
with another passage of Greene, Mr. Alexander shows that Shake- 
speare was condemned by him as an actor, and not as an author. 
Malone, indeed, distorted Greene’s obvious sense to prove the 
contrary, and it is surprising that other editors should have 
followed him so tamely. But an equally important proof of the 
authenticity of the two plays is contained in Mr. Alexander’s 
defence of the first folio and its editors Heminge and Condell. 
He demonstrates that the quartos are corruptions of the folio 
text, and that they are not, as has been so often held, original 
texts in themselves. By linear parallel he shows that the 
quartos are fragmentary actors’ versions of what Shakespeare 
wrote. The result of his labour is that we are now able to accept 
the magnificent pageant of English history formed by the historical 
plays as Shakespeare’s entire and continuous version, and there is 
no lover of the poet who will not be grateful to Mr. Alexander for 
having given him this satisfaction. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1805. 


FREMANTLE. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

In some ways, this book is an odd venture. Mr. Fremantle, 
great-grandson of one of Nelson’s captains and scion of a family 
dyed deep in naval affairs, spent a long time in the Indian Civil 
Service, and now, after serving during the war in the Indian 
Army, has decided to retire and devote himself to the study of 
English history in the nineteenth century. This book is the first- 
fruits of his study; but several more are promised, ‘* should the 
present volume receive a favourable verdict from the general 
public.” What Mr. Fremantle has projected, it would appear, is 
a gigantic one-man history of the nineteenth century—at least, 
if the present volume is a fair indication of the scale to which he 
is working the final result will certainly be gigantic. 

There is a great deal to be said for one-man histories: they 
avoid, at least, the strain of continually shifting view-point and 
the Saharas of dry detail which make some of the large collabo- 
rative histories so painfully unreadable. But they have, of course, 
the defect that they leave the reader—as Mr. Wells’s Outline of 
History left him—entirely at the mercy of the knowledge and 
judgment of the man who writes them. It would be hard to say 
how many of the growing generation have had their view of 
European history seriously warped by Mr. Wells’s curious distaste 
for the Roman Empire and the Roman legal system; and no 
one-man history can hope to avoid similar instances of bias or 
lack of knowledge. 

In Mr. Fremantle’s case, the history which he really knows, 
which, so to speak, was bred in his bones, is naval history; and 
consequently one-half of his book has rather the appearance of 
a large introduction to a detailed study of the battles of Nelson 
and Collingwood. There is an acute sketch of Nelson, and the 
naval details are of interest to students of naval tactics; but 
the general effect is somewhat disproportionate. (Mr. Fremantle’s 
other speciality, India, is reserved for a further volume.) The 
first hundred pages are occupied by a general survey of the 
economic conditions at the end of the eighteenth century, which 


By A. F. 


is adequate as far as it goes, though Mr. Fremantle should beware 
of implying that the Speenhamland system of poor relief ever 
became general throughout England. This is followed by a long 
chapter on the Government of England, which is really a summary 
of the eighteenth-century system plus an account of Pitt’s early 
administrations, and by three more giving in greater detail the 
internal history of the Governments which preceded and followed 
the Peace of Amiens. The first chapter contains some useful, if 
not very novel, material, and is adequately and interestingly put 
together, though the author’s judgment is rather biassed by a 
naively uncritical admiration of Pitt’s policy alike in war and 
peace. To say that Pitt’s scheme for a sinking fund found no 
critics in his own day is at least to obscure the fact that, of the 
three schemes presented to him by Richard Price, Pitt deliberately 
chose the one which Price least recommended; to say that the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act ‘“‘ did not give a general power 

. .. to imprison without legal trial: it merely made it 
impossible for any person imprisoned under a warrant signed by 
that authority (the Home Office) to insist upon either being 
brought up for trial or set free,” is to do more than obscure. 
Nor was the attack on the barrack system “as savouring of 
military despotism” nearly so absurd as Mr. Fremantle makes 
out. Nevertheless, in spite of these blemishes, the book is an 
interesting experiment, and deserves to receive support sufficient 
to encourage the author to continue in his project. 


A LOST ART 


Invective and Abuse: An Anthology. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


It seems to be generally agreed that we are becoming too 
mealy-mouthed, and if this book leads to a little healthy 
emulation in the ancient art of invective, why so much the 
better. The disease, after all, isa modern one. What Swinburne, 
for instance, meant by the word “ invective’ may be inferred 
from his description of a letter he had written to Emerson on 
a point of literary dispute. It was, he assured Gosse as they sat 
together on a bench in St. James’s Park, “ perfectly moderate ” : 

I merely informed him, in language of the strictest reserve, that 
he was a hoary headed and toothless baboon, who, first lifted into 

notice on the shoulder of Carlyle, now spits and splutters from a 


filthier platform of his own finding and fouling. That is all I’ve 
said. 


By Hucu KinGsMILL. 


We could do sometimes with a little more of such “* moderation.” 
The fashion has swung to subtler and more circuitous ways of 
calling a man a baboon; and it is perhaps in illustrations of 
these later methods that this anthology is a little unsatisfying. 
A good latish specimen of plain speaking quoted is Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner’s letter to the late Lord Northcliffe, describing the 
latter, in his attitude to the war, as “ the poisoner of the streams 
of human intercourse, the fermenter of war, the preacher of hate, 
the unscrupulous enemy of human society” and “the most 
sinister influence that has ever corrupted the soul of English 
journalism.” And another compensation for some surprising 
omissions is the inclusion of the well-known lines to which 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton was inspired by the attitude of Mr. F. E. 
Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) on the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, described by the latter as ‘‘a Bill which has shocked the 
conscience of every Christian community in Europe.” There is 
only room here for the concluding stanza, but it is enough to 


make one regret that Mr. Chesterton, too, no longer wields 
a bludgeon : 


It would greatly, I must own, 
Soothe me, Smith! 
If you left this theme alone, 
Holy Smith ! 
For your legal cause or civil 
You fight well and get your fee ; 
For your God or dream or devil 
You will answer, not to me, 
Talk about the pews and steeples 
And the Cash that goes therewith ! 
But the souls of Christian peoples . 
Chuck it, Smith. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is another who can do it when he likes, as we 
are reminded by some of his pen portraits of people he considered 
in their relation to the outline of history. Mr. Wells accepts no 
nian on his reputation, neither Julius Cesar nor Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The former he sees as a bald, middle-aged sensualist ; 
the latter as an adventurer and a wrecker—“ this dark, little 
archaic personage, hard, compact, capable, unscrupulous, imita- 
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tive and neatly vulgar.” It was worth while, too, reprinting the 
late T. W. H. Crosland’s estimate of The Unspeakable Scot 
—that piece of studied invective for which he may be (not 
altogether justly) longest remembered. 


HISTORY MADE EASY 


Rome and the Papacy. By Gireert BacNnanr. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

The author of this little book remarks in his preface that “ we 
in Italy have seen how former generations, educated by priests 
and in convents, became almost without exception materialists 
and freethinkers.”” ‘* My own generation,” he adds, “ educated 
by those materialists and freethinkers, is now religious and 
Catholic’; and he wonders ‘“ what will be the effect of our 
victory on succeeding generations.” Anyway, his own stand- 
point is clear. ‘It is possible to limit oneself to the facts of 
history without forgetting to admire and adore that Divinity 
whose influence can be traced throughout the whole course of 
human events.’ Accidents (or miracles) do happen, and mistakes 
are made and have to be put right. It was “a fortunate, or 
miraculous, accident’ which removed by death the Emperor 
Theodosius II. in 450. ‘‘ Pope Zosenius was obviously ignorant 
of the Pelagian doctrines which he tentatively approved in 417, 
but God saw to it that he should change his mind and condemn 
them in the following year.” Galileo “was treated with 
remarkable leniency,’’ but in deciding against him the Holy 
Office “‘ overstepped its powers. The Church learnt its lesson 
and has never made that mistake again. Wiser than its Protestant 
sisters, it has kept clear of evolution and has not committed 
itself in an irrevocable manner on any historical or scientific 
matters. Yet the condemnation of Galileo was a potent source of 
infidelity.” 

But these are details. The big things, on the other hand, are 
all parts of a plan. The recognition of Christianity by the Roman 
Empire was “ inevitable’; the intervention of Pepin in Italy 
was “inevitable”; the coronation of Charlemagne is “ best 
considered as the necessary and inevitable result of a pre-existing 
state of affairs.” Inevitable, too, was the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire, the rise of Feudalism, and the conflict 
between the Empire and the Papacy. To this list, by no means 
complete, of things that had to happen may be added another 
of things which were all for the best : the former more frequently 
found in earlier and the latter in later periods. The collapse of 
Justinian’s power in Italy and the death of Liutprand in 744 
both saved the Papacy from a grave danger—that of losing its 
universal character. ‘The success of the forged decretals led 
naturally to the codification of the Canon Law. The backslidings 
of monks and nuns “ provided a constant justification for Papal 
interference.” The Reformation and the French Revolution were 
both “ radical operations which proved much less dangerous 
than palliatives would have been”: no doubt the Council of 
Trent was made “ inevitable”’ by the one and the triumph of 
Ultramontanism by the other. And it looks very much as ifthe 
“end of the Roman Question ”’ would eventually make even 
Mazzini and Cavour worth while. 

To the casual reader, all this might suggest a doctrine of 
historical determinism. But, of course, “inevitable” really 
means “ providential.”” For those who need it, there is much 
consolation in this candid and outspoken essay. 


L’ANCIEN REGIME 


The Old Regime in France. 
Arnold. 16s. 


In this review of the Old Regime, which he sees in its full 
maturity in the reign of Louis XV., M. Funck-Brentano has 
recovered for us not only its brilliance but its meaning. It is 
a book that has been needed for a long time past in England as 
an introduction to the works of the great French memoirists. 
Indeed, it is a social history of France from the close of the 
Hundred Years War to the Revolution, when French society was 
a hierarchy of families, noble, official, bourgeois and peasant, 
with the French King as the father of all, more accessible to 
his subjects and more personal in their regard than any other 
monarch. Feudalism, no doubt, was in the course of dissolution, 
but still deep-rooted in the minds of the French people, and the 
peasant family was as tenacious of its rights as the most princely 
seigneurial house. 

Nominally the government was centred in the King, but really 
it was in the hands of a hundred highly organised bodies, from 


By Frantz FuncK-BRENTANO, 


the “ Parliaments” which, if established originally something 
on the lines of our old Exchequer and Chancery, had long assumed 
deliberative and legislative as well as judicial and administrative 
functions ; to the Maisons de Village, congeries of related peasant 
families, practically self-governing in all that related to their 
private concerns. The grievances to which so many historians 
have ascribed the Revolution are seen here as cherished privileges. 
We discover that lettres de cachet were fully approved and used 
by the heads of families, irrespective of class, to correct the 
misdemeanours of their members and safeguard the family 
honour, and at times to save criminals from the cruelty of the law; 
used by the police as warrants for arrest previous to trial by the 
courts; and sometimes, though rarely and then with strict for- 
mality, as the only means whereby the monarch could exert 
his personal authority. Parliaments that sold justice flagrantly 
were, nevertheless, sure of popular support because they could 
and did ensure that Royal decrees contrary to the public feeling 
in any area were not enforced. The aristocrat who became poor 
in the military service of his King and who, unable to sustain his 
old estate, worked like a peasant himself, incurred the hatred of 
his people—rather than he who went to Court and lived splendidly 
on the Royal bounty, which, of course, was derived from the 
public taxes. Apart from internal jurisdiction and the pater- 
familias, in which everyone acquiesced, France, as M. Funck- 
Brentano shows, enjoyed more “‘ freedom ’”’ under the Bourbons 
than she was ever to enjoy again when the bureaucracy took 
command. 

But this great machinery of government, founded upon an 
intensive family life, was creaking long before ‘‘ the deluge.” The 
internal peace that followed the wars of religion had fostered an 
immense development of trade and industry, and the old regime, 
which suited a country of innumerable isolated communities 
jealous of their rights and resenting intrusion into their preserves, 
failed badly when the country’s imperative need was close co- 
operation and free intercommunication. Still, the old regime 
represented a brilliant and highly successful culture, and its 
passing left the world, if a more efficient, a meaner and a drabber 
place. Here, at any rate, is a tribute to its memory in which the 
facts are related with a sparkle of narrative and illustrated with 
a wealth of contemporary quotation. 


A VICTORIAN CHILDHOOD 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood. By Mary MacCartny. 
Adelphi Library. Secker. 3s. 6d. 


This little book, though it was published as recently as 1924, 
has been out of print for some time, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Martin Secker for having included it in his inexpensive series of 
reprints. It is a charming and vivid piece of autobiography. 
Only two other books recently have succeeded in giving as exact 
and sympathetic a picture of Victorian childhood—-George Sturt’s 
A Small Boy in the Sixties, and the anonymous Book With Seven 
Seals, which almost escaped notice. The period of Mrs. MacCar- 
thy’s book is two decades later. On the first page there is a General 
Election, with Lord Salisbury “climbing up a ladder every morning 
in the Times, neck by neck with an old gentleman called Mr. 
Gladstone on another ladder, who finally reached the top rung 
first,” and at the end the flag is half-mast at Windsor for the 
Queen, while a group of young ladies are admiring their black 
dresses and thinking, “* How lovely it is to have mourning without 
any grief!’’ A Nineteenth-Century Childhood is full of affectionate, 
critical glances at the past. At a time when The Way of All 
Flesh is commonly accepted as the typical picture of Victorian 
family life, it is a pleasure to read the account of an author who is 
neither paying off old scores nor retreating into a mist of sentiment. 
Mrs. MacCarthy has managed to keep the tone of the nineteenth 
century, and to sharpen it with a charming light irony. Almost 
any passage can be taken to show the charm and precision of her 
writing. The scene is a convent school on Easter morning; the 
black drapery has gone, the long fast is over : 

After the celebration we trooped into the refectory to find row 
upon row of eggs in egg-cups, like lines of tiny bald men on gua 
for the festival. When we were seated, a door at the farther end 
opened and the old, old Sister Superior, who very rarely appeared 
before us, stood there like an apparition, and said in a faint voice, 
‘‘A happy Easter, my children.” ‘Oh yes, the Resurrection! 
I exclaimed under my breath, as we rose respectfully with a clatter, 
then clattered down again to our eggs. Her look, like some picture 
of one risen from the tomb, had suggested the idea, but I did not 
quite know what I had meant. I wondered a moment after. 
I think now it meant that my fine religious mood was over. I had 


New 


had enough; I could stand no more; I wanted Easter to be gay and 
secular. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Private Life of Louis XIV. By Louis Berrranp. Translated by 
Paut Morin. Louis Carrier. 7s. 6d. 


f° It might be supposed that sufficient books had already been written 
about the Grand Monarque. The little volume under review, however, 
belongs to one of those biographical series which are at present so 
fashionable in France, and since the particular series is entitled ‘* Love 
Lives of the Great,” the claim of Louis XIV. to a place in it is obvious. 
M. Bertrand, as his earlier and larger book on Louis demonstrated, 
is an ardent believer both in monarchy and in nationalism, and though, 
being also a moralist, he is fain to admit that there were spots on 
the sun, he treats his subject, the supreme champion of those principles, 
frankly as a hero. What he sets out to show, in this very readable 
if not very important book, is the effect which Louis’ conception of 
the obligations of the kingly office had on his relations with his various 
mistresses. This he does with sufficient clarity, but it may be urged 
that he is more expert in narrative than in psychology. He is too apt 
to twist character to fit theory, and he is sometimes curiously incon- 
sistent. Thus, it is difficult to see how Mme. de Maintenon could be 
“cunning”? and “shrewd and artful” and at the same time 
“absolutely honest,”’ or how, having ‘‘ an innate craving for domina- 
tion,” she could be “‘ without ambition,” or, finally, how, if she were 
“ordinary on all points,” she could have achieved her very remarkable 
career. M. Bertrand’s story, however, being addressed to the casual 
reader, need not be too severely scrutinised. It is vivacious and 
sufficiently accurate for its purpose. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by NorMANn 
Kemp Smit, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Macmillan. 25s. 

Professor Norman Smith put us in his debt a good many years ago 
with his Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The present 
translation is another admirable piece of work. It is the fruit of 
long labour, which bears all the marks of extreme care and scholarship. 
Kant’s German is not easy to translate, and good in their respective 
ways as were the versions of Meiklejohn (in 1855) and Max Miiller 
{in 1881), Professor Smith’s is better. He has the advantage over 
them both of a profounder knowledge of his subject, and of time—for 
much work has been done on Kant in the last fifty years. His book 
is also blessed with an index, the lack of which in the Bohn edition 
of Meiklejohn has troubled so many students. 


Ten Years in a London Slum: Being the Adventures of a Clerical 
Micawber. By the Rev. Desmonp MorseE-Boycorr. Skeffington. 
18s. 


The work of the Anglo-Catholic Clergy in the slums of London and 
other great towns awaits its historian, but here at any rate is a footnote 
to the story. Mr. Morse-Boycott is Honorary Assistant Curate of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Somers Town, and he here tells us, in a racy and 
humorous narrative, of his adventures among the people of this 
unsavoury parish in St. Pancras. He introduces Somers Town to us 
as a country district in the Valley of Fleet, and that no longer ago than 
the opening years of the nineteenth century. To-day it shows us 
Cobden’s ‘* Wen ” at its worst, a festering sore of over-crowded poverty 
and vice that nothing but a complete destruction and reconstruction 
of the whole vicious environment, spiritual and material, can fully 
redeem. Mr. Morse-Boycott tells of Saturday evening fights with 
toughs, encounters with dishonest beggars, school-treats, country 
holidays, mothers’ meetings, and personal attempts to understand 
the life of his people by living it himself as a tramp, pedlar, or pavement 
artist. But his best stories are those he tells us of his club boys—boys 
who actually clamour to go into “ retreat,” and who, given encourage- 
ment, may fit themselves for Public Schools and University, and the 
service of the Church itself. 


The Local Government of the United Kingdom (and the Irish Free 
State). By Joun J. Cuarke, M.A., F.S.S. Fifth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Clarke goes on growing and growing. His invaluable text-book 
of local government has now reached its fifth edition, and it contains 
over seven hundred pages. He has had to drop out chapters on 
certain subjects—Old-Age Pensions, Employment Exchanges, the 
Insurance and Pensions Acts, and Trade Boards—in order to keep 
the work within reasonable compass. But they will come to life again 
in the new edition which he promises of another of his admirable 
books, Social Administration. Of the fresh matter in the present 
volume, the most important of course relates to the changes effected 
by the Local Government Act, 1929. But besides this, there are 
hew, or revised, chapters on London, on Scotland, on Ireland, and on 
local finance. To praise Mr. Clarke would be waste of ink; it is 
enough to say that no student of local government and no local 
Tepresentative or official can dispense with this book. 


Photograms of the Year: 1929. 


3 Edited by F. J. Mortmer, F.R.P.S. 
lliffe. 5s. 


This annual of photography, which has reached its thirty-fifth year, 
always contains much that is vivid and interesting. Mr. Mortimer 
succeeds in collecting examples of photographic art from all parts of 
the world (which he reviews, from a photographer’s point of view, in 
a brief introduction), and if we sometimes wish that there was a little 
less art and more photography, still there is always pleasure to be had 
from glancing at his collection. Much of the art of photographers 
Seems still to be directed towards imitation of paintings. Opening the 
book at random, one finds three photographs (plates xx. and xxi.), 
of which the first is an imitation of Corot; the second, of a Dutch genre 
st the third, of those pictures of rough seas one encounters in 
oarding-houses. The effect of these photographs on an impartial 


observer is to make him imagine that they are reproductions of actual 
paintings. Yet even this is preferable to the large number of gauche 
productions of the studio. Symbolic or historical scenes invariably 
have a palpable air of fake, and there are several bad examples of this. 
“*The Adding Machine ” and ‘‘ South Wind ” are poor cribs, one from 
a play, the other from a piece of statuary. But there are several 
excellent examples of pure photography : ‘‘ Codfish ’ and ‘* Whirlpool 
of Oil-bubbles ” are delightful snapshots in which the photographic 
tones really give a freshness and glitter to the scenes. One or two 
Japanese photographs, small bits of bird and insect life, are exquisite, 
and suggest that it is probably on these lines that a genuine “ art” of 
photography could be developed. The reproductions in this book are 
admirable. Mr. Mortimer would add to the interest of the book if he 
could get some competent art critic each year to write an introduction, 
saying exactly what he thought of it. 


Menander. TureE Puiays. Translated and Interpreted by L. A. 
Post, M.A. (Oxon.), Associate-Professor of Greek at Haverford 
College. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The disappearance of all but a few scraps of Menander is a sad loss 
—a loss such as we might imagine a future age feeling if some 
catastrophe swept away Moliére. Menander wrote over a hundred 
plays, and though in the dramatic contests of fourth-century Athens 
he more often than not took second place to his rival Philemon, he 
stood for antiquity generally as the supreme master of the ‘‘ New 
Comedy,” the Comedy of Manners. His fame indeed was stupendous. 
‘“*O Menander and life, which of you copies the other?” said one 
great literary critic. And others ranked him with Homer and Plato 
for study by the young. The modern world has, save for a few scraps 
in the original, known Menander only at second-hand, chiefly in 
Terence’s imitations. But some rather more substantial fragments 
were unearthed in Egypt about twenty-five years ago, and these form 
the basis of the three plays (‘‘ The Girl from Samos,” ‘* The Arbitra- 
tion,” and ‘The Shearing of Glycera’’) which Professor Post has 
given us in his book. He has only about fifteen hundred lines in all 
to translate; the rest he fills in by ‘‘ interpretation,” or guesswork. 
The guessing seems reasonable enough, and the translation is quite 
sound, though scholars may dispute over this or that detail. 
Besides the reconstructed plays, the book contains an essay in which 
Professor Post calls on us to share his own and the ancients’ enthusiasm 
for the Master. His argument is interesting and often impressive. 
It is foolish to belittle this brilliant comedian. But all the polish and 
the wit, the vividness and variety and humanity, that we can find 
in Menander’s relics will not persuade us to put him before Aristophanes, 
Nor is it probable that we should be persuaded, as Professor Post 


suggests, if we had a dozen complete plays—or the whole hundred 
and five. 


English Costume of the Nineteenth Century. 
James LAvER. Black. 6s. 


In this daintily produced little book the costumes of our ancestors 
of the nineteenth century are succinctly but adequately described by 
Mr. James Laver and prettily illustrated by Miss Iris Brooke. It was 
perhaps a little unfortunate that, in dealing with an age which prided 
itself on its virility, the few depressed-looking men who peep out 
from among the petticoats should be made so deliberately effeminate 
in appearance. You cannot understand the significance of any style 
of dress unless you are allowed some idea of the style of man who wore 
it. The young man here labelled ‘‘ 1820” is a person who might be 
happy enough in ‘‘ Oxford bags,” with a long cigarette-holder and a 


By Iris Brooke and 
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gift for dress-designing, but it is ludicrous to put him among the 
** bucks.” And as time goes on, and the last traces of grace or colour 
disappear from male costume, Miss Iris Brooke’s little butterflies look 
still more unhappy and out of place. However, it is a very pretty 
book. 


The Romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia. 
Witherby. 18s. 


Not the worst enemy of the Jesuits has ever questioned their 
devotion and courage, and never, perhaps, were these virtues more 
strikingly displayed than during the short period of the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese Jesuits in Abyssinia. From the point of view of 
what we nowadays call ‘‘ statesmanship,” they made mistake after 
mistake. They would not compromise with heresy or schism. 
Nothing but the immediate conversion of the king and all his people 
would satisfy them; and they soon made it clear to all Abyssinians, 
whether friendly or hostile, that there could be no peace in the land 
until that wholesale conversion was forcibly accomplished, or the 
Jesuits driven out. So in the end they had to go; but not until they 
had left their mark upon the country. The ruins of the great royal 
palace which Paez showed the Abyssinians how to build—using chisels 
and hammers of his own construction—may be seen to this day. And 
it was Paez again who, in the year 1618, was the first European to set 
eyes upon the sources of the Blue Nile. They were great men, and 
great leaders of men. Mr. Rey, who knows Abyssinia well, tells the 
story of their heroic failure with considerable skill, and with a proper 
enthusiasm for his subject. 


By C. F. Rey. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Harry Johnston. 
Illustrated. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Sir Harry Johnston was a remarkable but disappointed man who 
had the virtues and defects of a great versatility. As artist, explorer, 
scientist, administrator, novelist, historian and soldier, he combined 
an immense industry and courage with a blunt, unconventional 
humour which frequently laid him open to ridicule and undoubtedly 
injured his chances of success. Few men knew more than he about 
tropical Africa, few were better linguists, and few equalled him in 
the understanding of its racial problems. In many respects a lonely 
figure, the friend of the difficult Stanley, familiar with all the ins-and- 
outs of the great European scramble for African colonies, literally a 
fighter of the slave trade, and in Ireland a rather absurd figure, he 
was a perfect example of ‘‘ the mad Englishman.” In the Congo, for 
instance, he insisted that the members of his expedition should wear 
yellow waistcoats with their “ tails,” as a sartorial exemplification of 
his “black, white and yellow” slogan. But such eccentricities, 
though they became, like his famous umbrella, the property of the 
cartoonists, were the symbols of a man who was first and last an 
artist. No Life of Sir Harry Johnston could be dull; yet one doubts 
if his brother was the best possible biographer. There is an element 
of pomposity in the book, and its definite family hero-worship gives 
one little chance of making anything more than a series of guesses 
at Johnston’s true character and worth. Most readers will prefer 
his own autobiography, published a few years ago. 


By Arex. JOHNSTON, 


The Intelligible World. 
Unwin. 16s. 

Why should truth, Nietzsche once asked, be considered more 
valuable than appearance? This was only one of the many “ preju- 
dices” of philosophers. Why should logical values, or even the 
presuppositions of logic such as the superiority of reality to appearance, 
be regarded with any respect other than that which is due to them as 
instrumental relations or as stimuli towards life? Nietzsche’s ex- 
travagance, Professor Urban thinks, is at the bottom of most modernist 
philosophy. Utilitarian nihilism is a contradiction in terms, and by 
a positing of biological value, moderns have found themselves 
landed back in the ontological prejudices of the crudest forms of 
naturalism. ‘The clever polemic of Professor Urban’s opening pages 
is directed towards reminding the reader that presuppositions, how- 
ever it may be with science, are the very nature of philosophy, or 
speculative thought—can we return, he then asks, to the ‘“ prejudice ” 
of the Great Tradition (Plato to Hegel), which supposes the Idea, an 
intelligible order of perfection, and defines reality not simply as being 
but as being plus meaning and value? The question leads him to an 
abstruse discussion of the relation of logic to metaphysics, and later 
to a tentative reconstruction of old beliefs in modern terms. It may 
be faulty composition; but we are left with the confusing impression 
that Professor Urban in these long chapters has not only, as he admits, 
not said all the important things, but has also tried to say everything 
at once. The attempted rehabilitation of realism (as opposed, of 
course, to nominalism not to idealism) ends in the disappointing 
admission that some kind of aid from the mystic may have to be 
applied. 


By Witpur Marsgaty Ursan. Allen and 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.) 
The Case of Robert Robertson. By SVEN ELVESTAD. 
Sick Society. By A. J. I. KRAvS. 


Hamlet and Don Quixote. By IVAN TURGENEY. Translated with an Introduction by 
ROBERT NICHOLS. Henderson. 1s. 


The American Peace Crusade. By MERLE 
Press. 16s. 


The Methodist Faun. By ANNE PARRISH. 
Above and Beyond Palestine. By C. E. HUGHES. 

China to Chelsea. By Capt. D. McCaLtum. Benn. 
The Idea of Robinson Crusoe. By ANTONIO PASTOR. 


Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 9s. 


ZUGENE CuRTI. Cambridge University 


Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Benn. 
21s. 


Gongora Press. 


108. 6d. 


18s. 6d. 


ee 


The People’s Year Book. Co-operative Press Agency. 3s. 
Rugby. By Rowe Harpine. Pilot Press. 8s. 6d. 


The Great Italian Artists of the World Extracted from A Wanderer in Florence, 
By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 1s. 


Studies in the Italian Renaissance. 
The Catholic Who’s Who. 
The Catholic Directory. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5s. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 


Methuen. 10s.96d, 


About Motoring 
THE ROVER LIGHT SIX 


OME of the motor-cars in the middle range of the market 
S would be far more popular if they carried on the dash a 
metal plate indicating their cost price. I have no doubt 
at all that many people who ride as passengers in a Rover light 
six imagine that they are travelling in a 20 h.p. car selling at 
£450-£500 ; for, except in the contour of the coachwork, it appears 
to belong to that class. Actually it disposes of no more than 
sixteen nominal horse-power, and sells at £325, and is therefore 
worthy of rather special attention. I will describe the body as 
far as possible without comments, since it is of a type which 
appeals principally to those who are very young. The windscreen 
slopes backward, and occurs very near the centre of the chassis; 
the ultra-long bonnet and scuttle, thus indicated, are not a mere 
concession to sporting tastes, but assist in streamlining the body, 
and thus assist the car to pierce a head gale. The fabric saloon 
body has two doors, which are not absurdly wide, as often happens 
with this type of coachwork ; the rear seats are entered by tipping 
the backs of the front seats; and space is provided for the feet 
of the occupants in the stumpy rear compartment by means of 
sinking large wells on either side of the propeller shaft casing. The 
roof is to all appearance of the fixed type, but folds backwards 
quite easily. The car scales a ton and a quarter, and probably 
develops about 40 b.h.p. 


* * * 


In view of its price and general finish and quality, it must rank 
as a bargain, but it has further narrowly escaped being a very 
good car indeed. I have no holes to pick in it at the price, but 
only the existence of two small drawbacks prevent it from offering 
a very real challenge to cars selling at £100-£175 more. There are 
only three forward speeds, and in the endeavour to obtain a high 
maximum road speed the second and top ratios are plotted rather 
high. (The actual ratios are 4°7, 8, and 19 to 1 respectively.) 
Speeds of 68 and 44 miles an hour are obtainable on top and second 
gear; but owing to the high top it is quite difficult to work the 
car up towards 70 m.p.h., and in hilly country second gear is 
often just too high for a given climb, as bottom gear is often too 
low. A four-speed gearbox, with a high third, and a second rather 
lower than 8 to 1, would in my opinion transform the pleasure of 
driving the car. I write as an incurable advocate of four-speed 
boxes, and it is probable that a sedate driver on good roads might 
have no fault to find with the car’s actual ratios. The second 
drawback is largely inherent in the type of chassis. Four adult 
men usually represent a weight of some 50 st., i.e., more than a 
quarter of a ton. The efficiency of a car’s suspension depends 
very largely (assuming average technique in design) on the propor- 
tions between the sprung and the unsprung weights. On a huge 
car like a Phantom Rolls or a double-six Daimler, these proportions 
are not very seriously affected by the variations in the live load. 
If a car weighs two tons, its suspension hardly notices whether 
there is one person or four aboard. But when a car scales a bare 
ton, and its suspension is compulsorily simple because of low price, 
the difference between one slim girl at the wheel, or all seats full 
of heavy, middle-aged men, is much more effective in the suspen- 
sion. This small Rover can be made to ride comfortably with any 
reasonable variation in load; but on one and the same setting of 
the adjustable shock absorbers, and with one and the same tyre 
inflation, it can hardly ride perfectly under all conceivable loads. 
Tyres and absorbers should therefore be set for normal load, 
and the owner should tolerate a slight dissatisfaction with 
the suspension whenever the load is greater or less than normal. 
This defect exists in almost every light car, and is by no means 
peculiar to the Rover. 


* * * 


I liked the controls very well indeed. The nearer a steering 
wheel approaches the vertical plane, the pleasanter it is to handle, 
as one’s arm reach does not vary when a hand swings round the 
top of the rim; and this wheel is more vertical than most—a large 
wheel mounted near the horizontal is very tiring on a long run. 
Its centre is kept fairly clear, carrying nothing but the spark 
control and the horn button ; automatic ignition is hardly possible 
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_ THE FABIAN SOCIETY | 
LIVINGSTONE HALL LECTURES | 
Spring 1930 


| 
| The Spring course of lectures will be held this year in | 
| the Livingstone Hall, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, 
| on six Wednesday evenings, January 15th and 2o9th, 
i February 12th and 26th, and March 12th and 26th, at 
8.30 p.m. The subjects and lecturers arranged are as i 
follows :— 
Wednesday, January 15th. “India’s Economic and 
| 



















Political Evolution within the British Empire.” 
Sir ALBION BANeER]t, C.S.I., C.1.E. l 
Chairman : Sir JoHN MAYNARD, K.C.LE. H 
Wednesday, January 29th. ‘ The Origin and Working of 
the Birmingham Municipal Bank.” | 
| Mr. JOHN HILTON (General Manager, Birmingham i 
| Municipal Bank). i 
Chairman : Alderman A. Emit Daviess, L.C.C. 
Wednesday, February 12th. ‘‘ The League and Labour: 
i Ten Years’ Retrospect.” 
\ Capt. W. STEPHEN SANDERS, M.P. } 
Chairman : Dr. F. LAwson Dopp. i 
i Wednesday, February 26th. ‘‘ Why we are not Repub- I 
licans : The Royal ‘ Apple-Cart.’ ” \ 
KINGSLEY MarTIN. | 
| Chairman : W. A. Rosson, Ph.D. 
| Wednesday, March 12th. ‘* Socialism and Bureaucracy.” | 
i H. Finer, D.Sc. (Econ.). | 
! Chairman : Mrs. BAstt HALL. | 
Wednesday, March 26th. ‘“‘ Unemployment and the 
| Money Power.” 
Mrs. BLANCO WHITE. 
Chairman : G. T. GARRATT. 





| Admission by ticket, 1s. each, or 5s. for the Course, to be 
i obtained at 11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
| Single tickets can be obtained at the Hall. 


————— — 














GARET GARRETT’S 
THE 


AMERICAN OMEN 


So favourably reviewed by Sisley Huddleston in the 
New Statesman of December 28, 1929, is published in 
its English edition by George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
In relation to the new and vitally important American 
industrial doctrines, it is, writes Mr Huddleston, 
“the clearest exposition, though of a popular 


character . . . an admirable piece of work which 
could be consulted profitably by every one who is 
interested in the lessons that the United States can 
teach us. Its thesis is that the rationalisation of 
industry is only possible if the worker shares in 
prosperity, and prosperity can only be defined as the 
highest standard, at a given moment, of common 
living—not as accumulated capital or as imposing 
dividends ... The British and the French error is to 
cheapen costs and to keep wages down because wages 
are part of the costs ... I think Mr. Garrett 
effectively refutes the suggestion that America is rich 
because it sent goods, for which it has not been paid, to 
Europe during the War... .” 


Crown 8v0, 75. 6d. net. 





ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





——_— — 

















JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY : 


THE MEANING OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 
The Rev. J. C. Nunns, M.A. 
OUR PRESENT OUTLOOK IN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor John S. Mackenzie. 
THE APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE (1). H. H. Price, M.A., B.Sc. 
THE METAPHYSICS OF PLATO. Professor T. E. Jessop. 
SOCIAL MACHINERY AND THE SOCIAL SPIRIT. 
" Professor Helen Wodehouse. 
VEDANTA SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
Kali Prasad, M.A 
THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. G. B. Brown, M.Sc. 


SCIENCE AND ABSTRACTION. Professor Leonard Russell. 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Correspondence. Institute Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net post free. 
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THIS AGE OF PLENTY 


By C. M. Hattersley. Discusses in a practical way the problem of Poverty 

and Unemployment, and suggests a solution. (“* Will provide much food for 

thought,” says the Investors’ Guardian.) Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 
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on a small engine with high performance. The dipper lever is 
below the wheel, instead of on top as it ought to be; but as some 
1930 cars have their dipper control on the dash, one cannot fairly 
say much about this detail. [he brake pedal demands a hard 
thrust for a quick stop. Such pedals are usually criticised by 
experts, but are a great safeguard to the novice, who is apt to 
stamp on the pedal when he is frightened and thereby produces 
violent skidding if the pedal responds too glibly. Gears and 
clutch are perfect. The oil consumption is as negligible as one 
expects it to be on a modern engine, and the fuel economy 1s 
quite abnormally good; it should exceed 25 miles per gallon 
throughout the season, whatever climbing and fast work are 
attempted. The natural speed of the car is high enough for all 
practical purposes on British roads; it can be cruised very 
smoothly and comfortably at 35-52 m.p.h. Acceleration on top 
is not startling, owing to the high ratio, and skilled gear-changing 
is needed to use the second gear freely for passing on the road. 
For example, if a Ford van travelling at 30 m.p.h. has to be passed 
in a hurry, the jump on the top gear is not specially rapid, whereas 
anindifferent driver cannot be trusted to drop silently intoa second 
gear of 8 tol ratio at this speed. Subject to the general layout 
of the fabric body, as a low-roofed close-coupled two-door sports 
type, there are no criticisms to be made. I especially applaud 
the trick of pivoting the screen-wiper at the base of the screen ; 
it removes the mechanism from the sight line, and disposes the 
fan-shaped sector of clear glass to the best advantage. Altogether, 
a car which deserves to sell well. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T™ following is my usual annual list of representative 
British industrial shares, showing the changes that have 
occurred during the past twelve months. This list tells 

its own story, and it will be observed that the only rises that have 

taken place are among home rails : 


End 1928. End 1929. 
Ss. 

Armstrong Whitworth 3 6 0 9 
Baldwins .. ea 5 43 3 0 
Dorman Long ll 6 6 % 
Vickers ‘ we 12 9 7 103 
Amalgamated Cotton oa es 2 6 0 10 
English Sewing Cotton .. oa -. 54 6 41 6 
Patons and Baldwins nis a .. 32 0 25 6 
Fine Cotton Spinners “3 aie -. 44 6 25 3 
L. M. & S. Railway ai ae a 81 904 
L. & N.E. Deferred : 11} 123 


* * * 


The investing public has been harder hit than is indicated by 
this list, for shares in which a vast amount of money is invested, 
such as Courtaulds and Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. have fallen 
during the year from 85s. to 55s. and £70} to £30 respectively. 
The collapse of the majority of the promotions of the 1928 
industrial boom was not wholly a surprise, and has hit the specula- 
tive public severely, but the fall that has taken place during the 
past few months in shares that are held by the more solid investing 
public is more serious, as in many cases it reflects the passing of 
dividends, and therefore represents a reduction of income. The 
effects of the Hatry crash have extended far beyond that one 
group, for the blow given to confidence and the necessity of 
providing to meet heavy losses rendered impossible, for the 
time being, further financing by other industrial groups. Without 
this, both the Horne and Harrison groups might have fared better. 
As it is, it looks as though during the current year many of our 
industrial undertakings will be managed by accountants, acting 
on behalf of the banks, so that whatever else happens, the book- 
keeping will be beyond reproach. The chief consolation investors 
can have is that the current year could hardly be worse than its 
predecessor. What the City wishes out of the way are the Hatry 
settlement and Mr. Snowden’s next budget. Once these are 
behind us, markets may go ahead. 


* * * 


The rayon industry is passing through a very bad time, which is 
reflected by the figures of various companies that have been started 
in this industry, and are now issuing their reports. The ultimate 
fate of most of these will most certainly be either to go out of 
existence, or to be absorbed (cheaply) by the giants in the inter- 
national cartel, Courtaulds, Aku (the amalgamation of Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff and Enka) and Snia Viscosa. These companies are 
also feeling the depression, but are strong enough financially to 
weather it, and to benefit ultimately by the elimination of most of 
their competitors. The accounts of the British Acetate Silk 
Corporation call for some comment. This company has a paid-up 
capital of £1,919,498, and shows a loss for the year of £196,338, 
whilst the auditors’ report states that no provision has been made 
for depreciation of fixed assets. This is the company’s first 
report, and preliminary expenses, underwriting and brokerage are 


carried on the assets side of the balance at a total of £144,970. In 
spite of these poor results, directors’ fees for the period February 
Ist, 1928, to September 30th, 1929, amount to £12,346, to which 
has to be added ‘“ Former Managing Director’s salary 
£7,022 19s. 7d.”” The directors’ report states that “ Sir William 
Bulmer’s appointment as Managing Director has been deter. 
mined,’’ and numerous changes have been made in the constitution 
of the board. The company has evidently encountered difficult 
times, but, in view of the results, some of the figures given above 
certainly strike the eye. 
* * * 


Canada has been doubly hit this year, first by the much lower 
wheat crop, and second by the American slump, for one has only 
to be in a Canadian city for an hour to realise that the New York 
prices are as important a factor there as they are across the border. 
Every Canadian who had or could borrow a thousand dollars was 
interested in International Nickel, and one or two other New York 
favourites. The recuperative power of the Dominion is not yet so 
great and rapid as that of its southern neighbour, and speculation 
and investment in Canada are now atalowebb. Preferred stocks 
are the most neglected, which means that there are some good 
bargains going. The most attractive among these is perhaps the 
7 per cent. Participating Preference shares of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company. Last year this company made profits 
equivalent to $4 per share on both the Preferred and Common 
stock, after paying the Preference dividend of $1}, but the posi- 
tion is now better than this, for during the year bond interest 
absorbed $525,000, which will not now be required, as the bonds 
have all been redeemed. I am informed that the company have 
started off their fiscal year, which began October Ist, with 
$11,000,000 of orders in hand, and have since received large 
additional orders, and it is also stated that they have already 
earned enough profits to cover their Preferred dividends for the 
entire year. The company makes all sorts of things in addition 
to railway cars, and the Preference share is one of the few Canadian 
shares of this type which participate in surplus profits; it par- 
ticipates equally with the Common after $1} has been paid on 
the latter. The company is now paying quarterly dividends of 
44 cents upon its 400,000 Common shares of no-par value, and a 
further distribution on the Preference in the near future is quite 
likely. These shares are in the denomination of $25 and are 
quoted at about $30} in Canada and London. 

A. Emit Davies. 








FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Capital approximately [3,000,000 


CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, LCC 


54% AND ADEQUATE SECURITY 


The Withdrawal Preference Shares in the above Trusts 








— are intended to secure in accordance with the rules an ample 
margin of protection to the investor. They are limited in total 
at the time of issue to one third of total nominal share capital. 
From £5 to £200 may be invested in each Trust. 

— are withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 

— pay a dividend of 54% unless they are not held for certain 
six-monthly periods when 5% is paid for the broken period. 

— dividends paid without deduction of tax, in order to save 
the small investor who is not taxable from the trouble of 
applying for rebate. 

A booklet giving detailed particulars of these Preference Shares 
will be forwarded on receipt of the form below. 
———————ENQUIRY FORM —=-——<----7 


O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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5% (Minimum) Preference Shares, 
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